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CHAPTER X. 


TuE wind was southerly, the sun shone, and the Captain’s gig, 
manned by eight of a crew, danced over the rippling flood-tide that 
ran a little turbid off the Pill. The middy, seated between the two 
women in the stern-sheets and proud of his convoy, handled the 
whitened rudder-lines with dignity, while the elder of the passengers, 
whose Irish eyes were as bright as the wavelets that plashed against 
the boat, flattered the boy and quizzed him by turns. 


Not that she was lacking in feeling, or unconscious of the anxiety 
that wrung Peggy’s heart and drove the blood from her cheeks, as 
in dumb suspense she strained her eyes towards the distant jetty. 
Mrs. Fagan was a kindly as well as a handsome woman. But 
things were as they were, the girl had taken her own course and 
must dree it, and though the Captain of the Antiope’s sister did not 
blame her—she had too much Irish blood in her veins for that—she 
did not see that she could do more at the moment than divert the 
middy’s attention from the girl’s distress. 

For neither the fairness of the morning, nor the sparkle on the 
water, nor the green shore that, beyond it, rose gently up to Durdham 
Downs could comfort Peggy’s heart in this crisis. If he should not 
be there? If he should not be there to meet her, the girl thought ; 
and the measured rhythm of the oars drummed the doubt again and 
again into her ears. If anything had happened—and she pictured 
a hundred accidents—to stay or delay him! So far the plan that 
he had made for her had worked to a marvel; it had made all 
tolerable and almost easy. True, the start in the early morning 
hours and the lonely journey to Plymouth had tested even her 
courage. She had hidden herself as well as she could among the 
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crowd bound for the fair; but she had not been able to hide from 
her thoughts, or to escape from the knowledge that she had taken 
her fate into her own hands and broken beyond mending every tie 
that bound her to her past life. But from the moment that she had 
stepped ashore at the Hoe, her trouble had been lightened. She 
had been welcomed, sheltered, cheered, and every hour had felt and 
owned, absent from her as he was, his care for her. For he still had 
friends in the Service, as generous as they were ready for any frolic; 
and they had striven to convince the girl that there was nothing odd 
in her position, or unbecoming in what she was going todo. They, 
at any rate, believed in her lover, no matter what the world said; 
and if they saw a serious side to the scrape, they were careful to let 
no inkling of their knowledge appear. 

But now—now that the hour was come when she must part 
from them and place herself in his hands—now when she must put 
his love to the final test, and when, even if he were there, the 
irrevocable step, the thought of which set her cheeks burning, must 
be taken—now when she must trust his honour for all, Peggy’s 
courage sank low. If he met her coldly? If she read doubt and 
misgivings in his face? Or if he showed her less respect than 
formerly, or had not made all the arrangements that he had 
sworn to make, but had only some lame tale of hindrance or delay 
to tell her? What then ? 

Better were it, then, far better if the boat never reached the jetty 
that was beginning to take clear shape! Better one short painful 
struggle in the flood that swirled past the low gunwale ! 

With a blanched face and closed eyes Peggy prayed. From 
home, friends, reputation, from all that was familiar to her save him 
alone—and in this new relation he loomed strange and formidable— 
she had severed herself by her own act, her thoughtless, wilful act, 
as she saw it now. If anything had happened to him—and her 
panic painted a hundred calamities—or if he were changed, if he 
were what those whom she had abandoned had held him to be— 
what then ? 

But no! Soto think, so to fear, was to do him dishonour! And 
yet so much hung upon the moment, so much on his reception of 
her that she quailed, she actually felt sick. Things that earlier 
had seemed clear and certain appeared in this moment of trial to 
wear another face. Her eyes were opened to het wilfulness, her 
selfishness, her determination to go her way ; ay, and to her inex- 
perience and ignorance. She saw too late that they, the others, 
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might have been right and she wrong. If so, if they were—in an 
agony of suspense she squeezed hand in hand. 

And then again, if he were not there? What was she to do ? 
What would become of her ? 

A few seconds and that fear at any rate was dissipated. She 
saw him, his slender figure, his empty sleeve, his waving arm, 
conspicuous among the foremost of the little crowd that fringed the 
jetty. And as Peggy sighed in a very passion of relief, ‘ There’s 
your man!’ Mrs. Fagan cried. ‘Do you see him, dear ?’ 

‘There he is!’ the middy echoed. ‘There’s your man, Miss 
Portnal ! ’ 

Herman? Ay, she saw him—she had seen him before they had. 
But she was beyond speech. The gig sheered off, the middy cried 
‘In board! Rowed of all!’ they slipped deftly and smoothly 
alongside the landing. She was the nearest to the jetty, and as 
Bligh stooped and clasped her hand and with a quivering lip Peggy 
raised her brimming eyes to his, ali her anxieties fell from her as 
a cloak that is put off, and her faith in him stood unalterable. He 
was not changed, he was not cold, his eyes met hers in worship. 
Her man? Ay, her man, her own! And she was his woman, 
ready to trust him, ready to suffer with him, ready to believe him 
against all the world, ready to place all that she had, herself, her 
name, her hopes in his hands. 

He said but one thing as he lifted her ashore. ‘ My brave girl!’ 
he murmured in her ear, and the words were dear to her. ‘ May I 
never forget this ! ’ 

A little bustle and some confusion followed. There was a mail 
to be landed, Bligh had to greet the middy, and to assist Mrs. 
Fagan to step ashore. He wrung the good lady’s hand. ‘A 
thousand thanks,’ he said, and his heart was in his words, ‘ for your 
kindness to this dear girl. The Antiope is in the Road, I suppose,’ 

‘She is, my lad, worse luck,’ Mrs. Fagan replied briskly. ‘ For 
she goes out with the tide, and I must return at once. I have but 
five minutes, or Tommy will be mast-headed—just five minutes to 
wish you joy, Bligh!’ 

His face fell. ‘Oh, but that is bad!’ he said, taken aback. 
‘I counted on you to come with us and see her—that you would 
not leave her until——’ 

‘Until you were spliced ? Just so, Bligh. But——’ 

‘ By your leave, sir!’ A hand fell on Bligh’s shoulder, a harsh 
Voice interrupted their talk. Irritated both by action and words, 
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Bligh wheeled about, while Peggy uttered a cry of dismay, and 
recoiled. Her face turned scarlet, and as quickly white. But 
her recoil was only instinctive, the next moment the girl grasped 
her lover’s arm and hung upon him, heedless of the curious eyes 
that watched them. 

It was Wyke. ‘ By your leave, sir,’ he repeated sternly. ‘Be 
good enough to step aside a moment, if you please.’ 

To those who looked on, it seemed that Bligh hesitated. He 
was disconcerted, and an onlooker might have formed a poor 
opinion of his firmness. But Peggy did not hesitate. ‘No!’ she 
said. ‘No! He does not.’ The colour had left her face, but she 
did not take her hand from her lover’s arm. She clung to him only 
the more closely, and the more openly. 

Sir Albery, waiting, cold and stern, his hat in his hand, avoided 
hereyes. ‘ My businessis not with thelady,’ hesaid. ‘ My business 
is with you, sir. Be good enough to step aside with me.’ A crowd, 
scenting mischief, had gathered behind him, hemming in the little 
group that stood beside the boat. 

But Peggy recked nothing of the crowd. She thought only of 
her man, and she clung to him, while across him, her eyes that a 
moment before had dropped, shamed by Wyke’s appearance, 
sparkled like an offended cat’s. ‘ He shall not, sir,’ she repeated. 
‘Say what you have to say before us both.’ 

Sir Albery did not look at her, but he persisted. ‘I can only 
say what I have to say to him,’ he said. 

Bligh still wore the air of a man driven into a corner, and 
forced to an unwelcome decision, but he found his voice at that. 
‘Steady, my darling,’ he said. ‘Steady. It is nothing. I can 
satisfy him in two minutes. Do you stop with Mrs. Fagan—while 
> 

‘No!’ Peggy said, her eyes wide with fear. ‘ You shall not 
go!’ 

On that the middy thought it time to interfere, and he put himself 
forward, as if he had been six feet high instead of four feet nine. 
‘ What is all this ?’ he asked roughly. ‘ What is it all about ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Mrs. Fagan said with spirit. ‘ What does it mean, sir? 
Faith and indeed I never put foot in this little island, but there’s 
some unpleasantness! For shame, sir ! ’ she continued, a heightened 
colour in her face. ‘ If you must quarrel, there is a time for every- 
thing, and sure, a man’s wedding-day is not the day a gentleman 
chooses to fix a quarrel on him.’ 
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Bligh laughed, but there was little mirth in the sound. ‘ It’s no 
quarrel, Mrs. Fagan,’ he said. ‘ It is only an old friend of Peggy’s, 
and I can satisfy him with a word. I must go, my dear,’ he con- 
tinued, laying a reassuring hand on the girl’s shoulder and patting it. 
‘There’s nothing else for it. I must indeed. But we shall not be 
out of your sight ; no harm can happen to me. Trust me, dear, it 
is nothing ! ’ 

She tried to keep him, but he put her from him with gentle force, 
and joined Wyke. The two pushed their way through the knot of 
onlookers until they stood clear of the crowd. ‘I suppose it is 
the usual thing,’ Bligh said, confronting the other, his eyes bright 
with anger. ‘ You have followed us and found us. But you are 
neither her father nor her brother, and I’m d——d if I see what 
right you have to interfere. However,’ he shrugged his shoulders, 
‘if you want satisfaction, you must have it, I suppose. But I warn 
you, it’s ill work cornering a man on his wedding-day, and until ’m 
wedded I’ll not meet you!’ 

Sir Albery measured him with cold eyes. ‘ For shame, sir,’ he 
said, but he kept his voicelow. ‘For shame! Satisfaction? Do 
you forget, Mr. Bligh, that you have forfeited the right to give it ? 
That from the time that young lady put her honour in your hands 
your life was no longer your’s to risk ? For shame, sir! ’ 

Bligh’s face betrayed his relief. But a man does not like to be 
proved in the wrong, or to be shown to be less thoughtful for his 
own than another ; and he covered his discomfiture under a show of 
rudeness. ‘Then what do you want ?’ he asked roughly. ‘If you 
don’t want to fight what the devil do you want ?’ 

‘Do you marry her to-day ?’ 

* And if Ido?’ 

‘At what hour? Ifyou area gentleman, you will tellme. And 
where? But no matter!’ Wyke broke off, as if something in the 
other’s manner or his slowness in replying had altered his mind. 
“You need not tell me, for I warn you that wherever you go and 
wherever you take that lady, I shall not leave you for one moment 
until she is your wife. I shall not stir from your side, sir, until 
you have made your promise good. You may be honest or you may 
be a knave, Mr. Bligh, but she shall not be left with you. She 
thinks no evil, she has no fears, and no suspicions. And, by heaven’ 
—his voice rose with the first show of heat that he had betrayed— 
‘there shall be no talk of her, and no ground for it! There shall 
not be a tongue to wag against her, as God sees me! ’ 
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Bligh’s colour rose. He looked at the other with something of 
shamed surprise. ‘So that is what you want?’ he muttered. He 
passed his hand across his lips, which were not quite steady. ‘You 
have followed us for that. Well,’ with a forced laugh that failed 
to disguise his feeling, ‘then the least I can say is that you are 
welcome. I may have wronged her in taking her from her home— 
perhaps I have, the event will prove. But I am no villain, or I 
should be the blackest of villains. We are to be married at eleven 
at All Saints’ in Corn Street. I have the licence here, and you can 
see it if you please. Come with us by all means. And, at any 
rate, do me justice in this, Sir Albery. The friend who is with her 
now has been with her day and night since she reached Plymouth, 
and would have seen her married to-day—but for an accident.’ 

‘I will take her place,’ Wyke replied coldly. ‘ With your 
permission I will speak to that lady.’ 

He led the way back to the place where the little party stood 
in anxious expectation beside the boat. He passed Peggy without 
a look, though her blanched face and frightened eyes must have 
softened him had he glanced ather. With a formal bow he addressed 
himself to Mrs. Fagan. ‘I represent Miss Portnal’s friends,’ he said 
gravely. ‘ You may safely leave her in my care, Madam. I shall 
not quit her until the marriage has been performed.’ 

Peggy’s face turned scarlet. ‘There is no need!’ she cried. 

But Wyke continued to address Mrs. Fagan as if she had not 
spoken. ‘I think I have made myself clear, Madam,’ he said. 
‘You may depend upon me.’ Then, stepping back, he made way 
for Bligh to return to his friends. 

There was a little confusion about ‘them as the two women 
embraced and parted, a little bustle, tears on both sides. Peggy 
hung on her friend as if she could not bear to relinquish her, until 
the middy, aware that the boat had already been detained beyond 
her time,and that the Antiope was signalling, hastened the departure. 
He wrung Peggy’s hand—the boy had been her slave for forty-eight 
hours—bashfully wished her joy, and sprang into the stern-sheets. 
Mrs. Fagan was handed in, the bows were pushed off, the oars fell 
to a sharp order, and the boat slid away from the jetty, rising and 

falling on the ripple. By the time Peggy’s eyes were dry enough to 
follow its course, it showed but as a long black insect crawling with 
many legs over the shining surface. 

The moment had its significance for the two who, side by side, 
their fates already as good as joined, watched the receding boat. 
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Hers was the more hopeful and the more buoyantnature. Trouble 
had not touched her, nor experience taught its grim lesson. Yet 
even in her, though she had her lover beside her, some spasm of fear 
must have stirred ; or the presence of that other man who stood 
a few paces from the two, gazing with hard-set face across the water, 
may have touched an unwelcome chord reminding her of the home 
on which she had turned her back and the irrevocable step that 
she was about to take. For she shivered. For a minute, her 
girlishness fallen from her, she stood abashed. 

Then with a sigh she turned to the man and put her hand in his 
hand. ‘ What did he want?’ she murmured. Wyke was standing 
out of ear-shot. 

He reassured her. ‘ No harm, dear,’ he said cheerfully, and he 
told her. 

Her cheeks flamed afresh. ‘He need not have doubted you!’ 
she exclaimed. 

‘No, dear. But itis as well he is here. Come!’ He took up 
Peggy’s bag, her poor light luggage, and stepped towards Wyke. 
‘I have a hackney coach at the end of the jetty,’ he said. 

Wyke turned without speaking, made a sign to them to go first, 
and with the same set face followed them to the coach. Bligh 
handed Peggy in, and by a gesture invited the other to follow. 

But Wyke shook his head. ‘I need not embarrass you,’ he 
said drily. He mounted to the box-seat. Bligh, grateful for his 
decision, stepped in, the driver whipped up the horses, and the 
strange wedding-party jogged away down the road towards Bristol. 

Once in movement and alone with the girl Bligh saw the absurd 
side of the situation, and he laughed. But the impulse passed as 
quickly and left him grave. Peggy sat beside him, Peggy who had 
risked so much for him, had given so generously, had borne so many 
days of suspense and anxiety, and his heart overflowed, and not 
with love only, nor with passion, though an hour would make her 
his wife ; rather, to his credit be it said, with awe and tenderness, 
and a gratitude which appealed to the best that was in him. He 
did not say much, and when he had kissed her—for he felt her 
tremble against him—he refrained from caresses. But by the steady 
pressure of the hand that clasped hers he made her—and himself— 
a hundred silent promises. He knew his faults. He knew that in 
his darker hours he was sombre and absent, at times morose and 
stubborn and prone to discontent. He knew that, compared with 
his father, he was ill to lead, and ever too mindful of the wrongs 
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that he had suffered. But in this hour, with her hand in his, he rose 
above himself. Mutely he vowed to be tender to her, to protect 
her, to be thoughtful for her ; to conquer his worst self for her sake, 
The very presence of the man who sat outside the coach reminded 
him of all that she had given up for him, and of how different her 
lot might have been had she chosen. 

And when presently, a little oppressed by his silence, she asked 
him timidly if anything was the matter—and added, turning her 
trustful eyes upon him, ‘ You won’t—you won’t keep anything 
from me, dear ? ’ he answered with words that he had not foreseen. 

‘Nothing, Peggy,’ he said. ‘I will keep nothing from you— 
now or ever. But in an hour it will be too late to reflect; and 
I want you to think while there is still time, dear. You may not 
have thought—you may not have thought enough, at any rate—of 
what is before you. Of what you are wedding, Peggy—poverty, 
hardship, reproach, the slights of friends, and—and God knows 
what besides.’ His voice broke a little on his last words. But he 
went on, resolutely turning his eyes from the tender ones that dwelt 
on his face and strove to read his heart. ‘For it is not too late. 
Even now, it is not too late, if you feel the slightest doubt—or fear. 
Your good name is safe, you understand that ? That man outside— 
he is a better man than I am, Peggy—has seen tothat. Yes, a better 
man. For you know what I am, dear. And if you take me, God 
knows what risks you may run of want and sorrow, what part in 
disgrace, what share in misfortune. If you take me——’ 

She laid her hand on his lips, and her voice, as she answered 
him, was deep with feeling. ‘I take you, knowing all and thinking 
myself happy,’ she said. ‘You know that I do, Charles. For 
better, for worse, dear, in sickness and health, till death parts us. 
Where you go I will go, and where you lodge I will lodge, and your 

people shall be my people and—and your will my will.’ 

She broke down there, and the tears ran down her face. He 
drew her tohim. He had no power to answer her. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE elopement made a great, a far-reaching, an astounding noise. 
Dr. Portnal was so much more than Rector of Beremouth, so much 
more than a mere country parson ; he had so long held his head high 
at Quarter Sessions and County Meetings, that the echoes of his 
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mishap were not confined to his own neighbourhood. They spread 


far. They startled Tavistock, they surprised Dartmouth, they were 


heard even in the Close at Exeter. In country houses and par- 
sonages from the one end of Devon to the other men chuckled over 
the story, while women lifted their hands and asked ‘ What next ?’ 
And, this being an envious world, wherein good fortune is seldom 
popular and wisdom, proclaimed in the market-place, is welcome 
to a fall, it was hard to say whether the scandal was acclaimed with 
more wonder or more amusement. ‘The little baggage!’ the men 
said with a grin. ‘And Lord, Lord! Portnal of all people! I'd 
have given a guinea to see his face when he missed her!’ Their 
wives declared the affair disgraceful and the girl a hussy, vowed 
that men were blind, and that they would have seen it themselves 
with half an eye. Next day they remembered that they had always 
predicted it. 

But face to face with the Rector few ventured to broach the 
subject, and a group still smaller to offer condolence. He carried 
it off well, even his critics had to admit that. To those who hazarded 
a word he turned a bleak face. In the coldest of accents, ‘I am 
much obliged to you,’ he would reply, ‘ but I prefer not to speak of 
it. My daughter has made her bed and must lie on it, but that is 
now her affair, not mine.’ No one presumed to carry the matter 
farther. 

Yet, great as was the sensation in the country and among the 
Portnals’ intimates, it was nothing to the excitement that the news 
created in Beremouth, where the Rector reigned supreme. It 
happened that the prolonged absence of the privateer had been, 
during the week before, in all mouths. She had overstayed the 
time for which she was victualled, no word had come in from her, 
and along the water-side, in the Privateersman, and in the snug of 
the Keppel Head, men of experience began to shake their heads. 
Old salts whispered in corners that she had gone the way of the 
Pride. Their eyes followed Budgen as he slouched with humped 
shoulders across the wharf to his boat. They muttered that Ozias, 
who for two years past had declared each cruise to be his last, had 
tisked it once too often. Worst sign of all, they lied with astonish- 
ing freedom and profanity when they were attacked by tearful 
wives and frightened mothers. 

‘She ha’ been driven into the ‘lantic, I tell ee!’ they swore. 
“Ha’nt ye seen the winds? What do ’ee expect!’ Or, ‘ Never 
fear, mother! Like enough she’ve gone up the Straits for beef or 
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water, and is wind-bound off Tetuan! A fortnit? What’s a 
fortnit at sea? Ha’ you never heard tell o’ Christian, as was 
forty-seven days out o’ Spithead for the Bermudies, and never no 
nearer than Spithead when he anchored? Lord love ’e, there’s 
no such thing as time at sea!’ 

In spite of these assurances, and the oaths that backed them, 
the alarm was general, and would have been greater had more 
people had a stake in the boat. But when the news of the elope- 
ment of the Rector’s daughter with young Bligh broke upon the 
astonished town, the other Peggy was for whole days forgotten, or 
if remembered, was named only in some humorous connexion with 
the errant maid. ‘Seemin’ly there be two Lively Peggies!’ the 
wits said, grinning broadly, ‘and both a’ missing! And that young 
chap! Lord ha’ mercy, bold as brass he mun be to carry off the 
Rector’s daughter, and him in Budgen’s yard but yesterday! She 
mun be a pretty spanking piece too!’ There was no end to the 
sniggering and to jokes about hugging with one arm—jokes not 
always of the most delicate. 

Even Budgen put off for a few hours his face of settled gloom, 
and was heard to chuckle over his books. Apparently he also 
opened his purse, for Joe Fewster, who had been cadging drinks for 
@ month past and swearing with maudlin tears that he would go for 
a soldier, had once more shillings in his pocket, and bragged in his 
cups of the good time that was coming. 

Naturally the women’s sympathy was with the young couple. 
‘The Rector be a hard one!’ they agreed, as they gossiped on 
door-steps and marvelled how he would take it and what he would 
do. They were of one mind, that he’d never forgive her, not he— 
such a come-down and him that proud! But mainly they wondered 
whether the erring pair would be seen again in Beremouth. The 
common view was that they would not dare to show themselves. 
It was rumoured that old Bligh was packing, that he was going, 
some even swore that they had seen him go. 

The news became known on a Monday. By Thursday, even as 
the most violent fevers are the shortest, it had been fairly talked 
out, and anxiety about the safety of the Lively Peggy had regained 
its place. But with Sunday a desire to see how the Rector took 
the matter, and whether it had altered him, restored the affair to 
momentary importance. The knots of people who dotted the 
winding ascent to the church, and hastened their steps as the last 
bell quickened its measure, were both larger and more lively than 
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usual. There were, indeed, some who declined to be tempted, 
alleging that his reverence would not appear; for there were 
Sundays when he honoured Ipe or Chiddingfold by reading 
the lessons, or in a stately manner preaching to an awed 
congregation. 

But for those who flocked late up the road and laughed and 
chattered as they went, misgivings on this score were quickly 
allayed. They had a glimpse of the Rector passing across the 
churchyard, and as they trooped in, they whispered the news to 
others. It travelled from pew, to pew and every eye was on the 
alert when the bell stopped, the fiddlers and hautboys in the gallery 
ceased to tune up, and the usual procession emerged from the 
vestry. The Rector, preceded by the clerk and his curate, moved 
to his place, while every eye devoured him. 

Alas, he looked much as usual. A little colder, a little prouder, 
a little more remote, perhaps. Here and there an infrequent 
worshipper felt that he had made a costly effort for a small return. 

Yet, no. As the thought saddened these, and the pale-faced 
curate rose to give out the opening hymn, a thrill ran through the 
congregation. A well-known sound caught every ear. It was the 
tap-tap of old Bligh’s wooden leg on the flags of the aisle. And he 
was not alone, as nearly all—for nearly all turned at the sound— 
at once discerned. Moving up the aisle before him and walking 
side by side came Charles Bligh and his bride. The bridegroom 
stared before him; he tried his best to appear indifferent, but 
he did not quite succeed. But Peggy? Who can describe the 
mingling of pride and bashfulness that clothed her, as blushing 
and with eyes cast down, she advanced leaning on her husband’s 
am! There was a modest dignity in her mien, a courage free 
from challenge in her bearing that, as she passed up with parted 
lips, breathing a little quickly, won many a heart. 

It was a sight that rewarded the laziest and would have drawn 
the most rabid Wesleyan to church. When the three reached old 
Bligh’s humble pew, that yet, the church being larger than the 
population, was pretty far forward, and entering one by one, knelt 
down, a gasp that was almost a murmur stirred the dead air. 
Unfortunately, to look at the same time at the couple and at the 
Rector was impossible, and the most curious had to imagine the 
wrath that raged behind his impassive face. The curate did 
imagine this—so clearly and so powerfully that he lost his nerve, 
and remained silent until the party knelt down. Then, feeling 
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Dr. Portnal’s cold eye upon him—and very cold it was—he gave 
out the hymn in a flurry that made matters worse. 

Thankful were the rearmost that they sat where they did, 
They had the whole show before them. They could stare at will, 
yet maintain an air of devotion. They could feed their eyes on 
the bride’s Dunstable straw, her blushing cheek, on the ringlet 
that fell behind her ear, the tippet that covered her dainty shoulders, 
They could nudge one another when Peggy, finding the place for 
her one-armed husband, read from his book. Or, sated with this, 
they could look a little farther to the front, search the Rector’s set 
face, imagine the anger he controlled, and picture his stupefaction 
at seeing himself thus bearded. Returning to their former target, 
they could review the Captain’s half-pay neatness, and strive to 
determine whether he were elated or appalled. 

The treat lightened vastly the weary succession of Prayers and 
Litany and Decalogue. When the Fifth Commandment was read, 
cunning ears caught the falter in the curate’s voice, and sly eyes 
watched the errant couple to see if the injunction came home to 
them. Happy, happy people, storing up for a future generation 
the events of a remarkable day! What to them were the Armed 
Neutrality, or the Continental System, or the Rise of the First 
Consul ? 

They who sat in the front lacked some of these pleasures, but 
had their compensations. They had the chancel before them 
and the great ones who sat in it; Augusta in the pew which she 
had shared so many times with her sister, Lady Bicester and 
Charlotte opposite her, in the Manor pew Sir Albery. They were 
all there, and the first and the last had more than their share of 
attention. Augusta behaved as became her—she would. After 
a few seconds of panic, she dropped her eyes on her book and, calm 

and statuesque, gave herself to devotion. Charlotte should have 

followed her example, but did not rise to it. She coloured and 

leant forward, her lips parted, her eyes dewy with feeling. Then 

her mother touched her, and she remembered herself. 

Of them all, however, it was Wyke who came in for the closest 

scrutiny and on whom the more astute bent their gaze. But he 

refused to see. He looked graver than usual, and he refrained 

from looking down the church. But he masked his chagrin, if he 

felt it, so well that little was to be gained by staring at him, and 

some inferred that, after all, it was Augusta whom he had courted. 

There was a stir when Dr. Portnal withdrew to change his 
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surplice for his black gown and, and scandal had it, to take a glass 
of port. Some anticipated that he would preach against the sin 
of disobedience ; a few, skilled in St. Paul’s writings, even foresaw 
the text. But though his voice was a little colder than usual, 
his matter was as dry and jejune and his manner as colourless as 
on other Sundays: in a word, he expounded a doctrinal point with 
the dispassionate authority that became his position. Nevertheless 
the sermon was less tedious than ordinary, because his hearers had 
something to expect. Had not the young couple still to pass out, 
and everyone to decide whether he would keep his seat till the 
show was over, or hasten forth to seize a post of vantage in the 
churchyard ? 

But more than these happy people supposed was in store for 
them. The Rector had given the blessing—it sounded very much 
like a denunciation—and some, anxious to seize the best places 
outside, were rising to their feet when the thing happened. The 
soft shuffling of the first to move blended with a strange, an 
untimely sound. The ropes in the tower began to rattle through 
their bearings. Men on the move looked up; and suddenly, high 
above the listeners’ heads, there burst forth a merry, a triumphant 
peal. Those who stood stared in wonder, those who knelt sought 
their neighbours’ eyes. One thought possessed all—wedding-bells ! 
But who had dared? The boldest could not believe their ears, 
the timid wilted, while louder and quicker, swung now to their 
full measure, the joy-bells shook the sturdy Norman tower, beat 
their heavy music down upon the trembling church, flung it far 
and wide over the startled town, the shining sea, the winding vale. 

What did it mean? The foremost pressed towards the entrance, 
those on their knees scrambled to their feet. Suddenly the western 
doors swung inward, and between them the figure of an old man, 
dark against the sunlight, was seen gesticulating. Forgetful of de- 
corum and of everything but his news, he raised a quavering voice 
that yet made itself heard. ‘She’sin! She’s in, lads!’ he shouted. 
‘A prize, lads! A prize!’ 

No more thought of bride and bridegroom! No more reflections 
on the Rector’s displeasure! The Peggy was in, and she had taken! 
Men bawled the tidings in one another’s ears. ‘A prize, man, a 
prize!’ Somewhere amid the hubbub a woman broke into 
weeping. Another cried audibly ‘The Lord be praised!’ And 
struggling and shouldering one another, gabbling, laughing, ex- 
claiming, the congregation pressed towards the doorway. Those 
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who reached it first—and they were the boys—raced round the 
church to the walk that overlooked the sea. The rest followed, 
crossing graves without a thought, stumbling, hurrying, bawling, 
Within two minutes every man, woman, and child was ranged along 
the east wall of the churchyard, waving hats and cheering, as the 
scene below burst upon their view and confirmed the tale. 

The Lively Peggy—and never had she sat the water more 
buoyantly, never had her graceful lines done old Budgen’s skill 
more credit—was still the better part of a league from land. But 
moment by moment she glided nearer, her courses and topsails 
set to catch the light breeze, her flags flying gaily at peak and 
bowsprit. Hearts swelled at the sight. The crowd cheered and 
cheered again, as she slid on—surely one of the most beautiful of 
man’s creations, a brig under sail. But it was not so much at her 
—after a single fond look of appreciation—that the men for the 
most part gazed. A cable’s length behind her, with the Union 
flag flying above the tricolour, a brig that looked twice the Peggy's 
burden sailed in her wake, and as experienced eyes measured her 
and gauged her beam, men clapped one another on the back, and 
swore and stamped their feet in triumph. Here was a proud day 
for Beremouth! Old salts cursed Ozias in quaint affectionate 
phrases, and even Budgen seemed for the moment a thing of beauty, 
a benefactor, the town’s worthy son! 

‘She be a hundred and twenty if she be five,’ swore an old 
hand, eyeing the prize with envy. ‘And out of Nantes by the 
lines of her! Ay, she be a beauty !’ 

‘And brandy!’ cried another. ‘I do know by the look of her! 
Right stuff, and hogsheads and hogsheads of it. Well done, Ozias, 
d——n his eyes! He’s the Devon lad ’s Ozias! ’ 

‘D’ye see her splinters!’ shouted a third, and seized and shook 
his neighbour to gain his attention. ‘D’ye see the white wood ? 
Why, I can see it this far off, you blind fool. They’ve had to fight 
for her! Please God she ha’n’t cost lives!’ 

Again the deep cheering of the men ran along the wall as the 
Peggy fired a gun, and bowing gracefully to the breeze began to go 
about, that she might heave to, half a mile from the Cove where 
was deep water. Ashore there was laughing and weeping, both ; 
and above both the deep voices of the bells flung the joyful news 
across the smiling countryside. Men, satisfied that they could now 
be seen from the decks, waved their hats, women their kerchiefs, 
and many, carried away by their enthusiasm, climbed on the giddy 
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eminence of the wall and there danced and shouted, while their 
wives gripped their coat-tails and prayed them to come down. 

‘Good old Ozias! Good old Ozias!’ they yelled, thinking to 
make themselves heard across six furlongs of air and sea. 

No thought of bride and bridegroom now, though doubtless 
they were somewhere in the throng. And no thought of the Rector 
save that he would be pleased, for his concern in the venture was 
known. ‘ Budgen will be drunk to-night,’ said one. ‘And by 
G—d we'll all be drunk! Can you spell her name, Joe ?’ 

The speaker addressed one who had miraculously produced a 
glass. ‘Ay, ay, La-la Bel-dam, I read it, whatever it means. 
Lord, what a lingo! Seems all swearing. But you be right, lad. 
There’s brandy in her for sure. She’ve the lines of it.’ 

The crowd began to break away, the leaders hurrying across the 
churchyard towards the stairs and the path that led to the Cove. 
The main body followed, hot-foot and eager to meet the first boat 
that came off and to learn the facts. But here and there among 
those who ran, might be seen an anxious face and scared eyes. 
For the news might be sad news for some. There might be empty 
bunks and missing numbers, and presently the sound of weeping 
in humble cottages by the quay. There might be some who had 
gone out who had not returned; who would never again prop 
themselves in the sunshine against the capstans on the jetty or go 
out with the fishing boats at dawn. But still—a prize! Anda 
prize meant money to spend and to scatter, and to drink, a nest-egg 
against the coming of winter, shoes for children, finery for girls ! 
It meant a small fortune for some, and leavings for many, and easy 
times in the little port. 

So, though here and there a woman ran, panting and sick with 
fear, or an old man covered his mouth with his hand that it might 
not be seen to twitch, the bells still pealed merrily overhead, and 
some took up the chorus of ‘God bless Great George our King!’ 
that the clerk started. Scrambling, running, falling, Beremouth 
streamed down to the Cove, invaded Budgen’s sheds, thrust 
Budgen himself from hand to hand, smote him on the back, shouted 
congratulations in his ears, cursed him drolly, stared with eager 
eyes to where the Peggy was coming up to her moorings. She 
dipped her ensign in salute. A boat left her quarter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘AnD do you come with me,’ Charlotte Bicester urged, as she 
turned to Augusta. 

But Augusta only raised her eyebrows. ‘ You are ridiculous,’ 
she said. ‘If you thought before you spoke, Charlotte, you would 
know that without my father’s permission, I cannot.’ 

‘Then go to him and get it! ’ 

‘Impossible, my dear. Sir Albery must see that it is.’ 

The three, abandoned by the ebb of the crowd, stood in the 
angle of the churchyard wall that overlooked the Cove. They 
could see, below them, the Peggy and her capture, and hear the 
rattle of the anchor-chain of the latter as it slid through the 
hawse-hole. The murmur of the people in the Cove rose to them 
through the sunlit air, and overhead the bells rocked joyously, 
But for the last three minutes their thoughts had turned to another 
and, to them, a graver matter. 

If Wyke had an opinion, he had no mind to give it. But 
Charlotte, who for the moment had forgotten his interest in the 
matter, persisted. ‘ Well, I shall go,’ she declared. 

‘Then I think you have neither sense nor delicacy,’ Augusta 
retorted. ‘But I do not believe that you mean it. Depend upon 
it, if you do, you will hear of it from your mother.’ 

‘That is between my mother and me,’ Charlotte replied with 
spirit. ‘After all, my dear, here they are, and here I suppose 
they willstay. At any rate I know nothing to the contrary. And 
is no one to go near them? Peggy has—has not behaved well,’ 
she admitted, remembering too late Sir Albery’s position, while her 
rising colour betrayed her embarrassment. ‘ But she has not run 
away with a man without marrying him. She has married without 
her father’s consent, and married beneath her. And I don’t say 
that—that she is not to be blamed,’ she added, feeling Sir Albery’s 
eyes upon her. ‘I admit it. But that is not my affair. I have 
no doubt that she has been to see you, Augusta ? ’ 

“I did not see her.’ 

“Well, I think you ought to! Of course I think you ought to! 
When you meet her in the street do you mean to pass her by! 
You must meet her in a little place like this? Are you going to 
ignore your own sister ?’ 

‘I shall obey my father,’ Augusta replied, confident that 
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Sir Albery must agree with her. ‘ He feels my sister’s desertion so 
deeply, that if I, too, am to disobey him, and to take sides against 
him——__ No, I cannot and I will not,’ Augusta repeated with 
energy. ‘“lamnotheartless, though you may think meso, Charlotte. 
But my first duty is to my father. My sister has been guilty of 
most cruel conduct. She left us without a word of warning, or one 
reason given. She has preferred to us, and to her duty, a man of 
bad name and disgraceful character. You cannot deny it, and 
how can you expect my father to overlook it? Or that I should 
side with her against him, and add a fresh blow to one that has 
wounded him so deeply ? ’ 

‘I think that Miss Portnal is right,’ Wyke agreed. ‘Her 
position is difficult.’ He thought that the Bicester girl might have 
spared him this, yet in a measure he sympathised with her. 

‘Well, Charlotte admitted. ‘There is something in that. Until 
your father relents I allow that you cannot. But if I were in your 
place I’d see that he relented pretty quickly, my dear. I should 
not rest an hour until I had persuaded him.’ 

Augusta shrugged her shoulders. ‘ You talk like a child,’ she 
said. ‘Time may do much. But I know my father, and that 
to differ from him, or to argue with him now, would make things 
worse.” 

Wyke nodded. ‘I think Miss Portnal is right,’ he said. He 
was suffering though he did not show it. And he was vexed with 
Charlotte for putting him on the rack: it was thoughtless, it was 
obtuse of the girl. And Charlotte knew it, and could have bitten 
out her tongue for her folly. But Augusta never failed to rub her 
the wrong way, and even now, though she knew that she ought to 
drop the matter, she could not. ‘ Well, at any rate,’ she said, 
‘Tam free to take my own course, and I shall. I shall go and see 
them now.’ 

‘If you take my advice you will do nothing of the kind,’ Augusta 
rejoined, thinking what a fool Charlotte was making of herself. 
‘In my opinion you will be far from welcome. They will only 
think that you come out of curiosity, and every moment you spend 
with Peggy will be a moment of humiliation to her. If her eyes are 
not already open to her folly I am much mistaken; and I know this 
at any rate, my dear, that if I had done what she has done, my one 
desire would be to hide myself.’ ; 

But Charlotte was obstinate. ‘ Well,’ she said, ‘ we shall see. 2 
I think I know her better than you do, though she is your sister.’ _ 
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Augusta turned to Sir Albery: ‘I won’t ask you to come in 
to-day,’ she said. Her tone implied that she, at any rate, had 
some tact and delicacy. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘I fear that there may be bad news for some,’ 
He indicated the crowd below by a gesture. ‘I may be of use.’ 

After another word or two they parted. Augusta turned 
towards the rectory, Wyke took the road to the town, while 
Charlotte, bent on her purpose, made for the path that descended 
to the Cove. 

She went, but not ina happy mood. She knew that her feelings 
had run away with her; she regretted much that she had said, 
But she had gone too far to retreat, and though she dreaded what 
her mother would say, she wenton. She had heard such unpleasant 
things of the old Captain, that she was prepared to be shocked by 
him. He might not be sober, and for his home—well! For the 
younger man she had taken up the cudgels more than once; to 
take up the cudgels for the weak was a thing to which Charlotte 
was prone. But she had never regarded him as an equal, and her 
sympathy had its spice of condescension. fis dismissal from the 
Navy was bad, and this last escapade which convicted him of 
a selfishness that it was hard for one who loved Peggy to forgive 
was worse. For Peggy, her youth, her innocence, and her inex- 
perience, all spoke—but all indicted him. His temptation might 
have been great, but he could not be acquitted of dragging to a 
lower level the girl whom he professed to love. To what a level 

he had dragged her Charlotte trembled to think—and was now to 
discover. 

As she turned the last corner, and came in sight of the cottage 
that Peggy—Peggy, the spoiled, the wilful, the mischievous, who 
might have reigned at Upper Bere—now called her home Charlotte's 
feet lagged. She took in at a glance its thatched roof and white- 
washed walls—in her eyes it was little better than a hovel—and 
her heart sank lower, she faltered in her purpose. Then, Charlotte- 
like, she told herself that the worse the conditions the greater need 
of friends, and she determined that she would not be shocked. She 
went on bravely, she pushed the gate open and tapped at the door. 

Nothing happened, and ‘ They are not in,’ Charlotte thought; 
and she came near to hoping that they might not be. ‘They may 
be down at the Cove,’ she reflected. Still she rapped again. At 
any rate she would do her part. 

A light step, pattering down bare stairs, dispelled the hope, if 
hope it was. The door opened, and Peggy appeared on the 
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threshold. When she saw who it was she blushed—blushed to her 
very tucker as their eyes met. 

‘Oh, Peggy!’ Charlotte said, and that was all. The words 
conveyed a hundred things. 

‘You dear!’ Peggy replied, and the next instant the two girls 
were in one another’s arms. ‘You dear! You dear!’ Peggy 
repeated, hugging her friend. ‘Then you have not cast me off!’ 

‘Silly!’ Charlotte said, her doubts and her fears forgotten. 
‘Why, I have come to call, and I haven’t lost time, you see. May 
I come in ?’ 

‘If you are not afraid!’ Peggy rejoined, between laughter and 
tears. ‘Comein, my dear! Comein! I amquite alone. Charles 
and his father are at the Cove. Charles thought that he might be 
of use. But they may be back at any moment.’ 

Charlotte tried to look about her as she entered as if she did 
not look. But she saw and was relieved. Poor, plain, and bare 
the room was, with its white-washed walls and brick floor. But 
it was neither sordid nor ugly ; it was clean as a pink, and tidy 
as sailors cribbed in a tiny space learn to keep a cabin. The 
knives on the small round table, laid for dinner, were horn-handled, 
the forks two-pronged, but the coarse cloth was clean and a mug of 
wild-flowers set off the whole. The Byzantine enamel blended 
indifferently with the wooden chairs and the shells on the mantel- 
shelf, but it made a spot of colour on the wall, and the sword slung 
above the fireplace added a note of dignity. Even for the carpenter’s 
bench in the corner neatness pleaded. 

Relieved, Charlotte hugged Peggy again. ‘You naughty, 
naughty girl!’ 

‘Woman, miss, if you please!’ Peggy rejoined, colouring and 
laughing. Then, ‘Dear Charlotte! To come and see me! And 
so soon ! ’ 

‘But, oh, Peggy, what a thing you’ve done!’ Charlotte 
exclaimed. They were both a little embarrassed now that the first 
greeting was past. ‘ Whatareckless, reckless thing, mydear! And 
what a talk you have caused!’ 

‘And I don’t repent it—tbhat!’ Peggy cried, snapping herfingers, 
and then tohideher confusion she hid her faceonCharlotte’s shoulder. 

‘Well, I know I ought to scold you,’ Charlotte replied. ‘So you 
must consider yourself scolded, Peggy, but——’ 

‘But here is my excuse!’ And the one thing that the other 
dreaded happened. A form darkened the doorway, and Charles 
Bligh entered, followed by his father. The moment was a trying 
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one for more than one; the old Captain seemed to grow actually 
smaller at sight of the visitor. It was Charles who saved the 
situation. He stepped forward with an assurance that Charlotte 
thought a little over-done, but then his part was not easy to play. 
‘This is kind of you, Miss Bicester,’ he said. ‘ You have come to 
see Peggy. I think you know my father? We have been down at 
the Cove. It was a fine piece of luck for us that the brig came in 
this morning.’ 

‘Why ?’ Charlotte asked, somewhat at sea. ‘Have you an 
interest in her ? ’ 

Hesmiled. ‘Inher,no. Butin anything that gives Beremouth 
something to talk about—a great interest ! ’ 

‘I see,’ Charlotte said, a little awkwardly. ‘ Of course.’ 

‘It’s a good prize,’ he resumed, deftly turning the conversation 
from themselves. ‘A really good prize, deep-laden, and brandy 
mainly. But they will be wise if they shift what are left of the 
French crew out of her. There will not be one man in five sober 
in Beremouth to-night, and anything may happen. Never trust a 
Frenchman, Miss Bicester.’ 

‘You have had experience?’ Charlotte was beginning to feel 
more at her ease. 

‘Well, I suppose we should do the same, given the chance. 
But I’ve said a word to Budgen, and he will see to it, no doubt.’ 
He turned to Peggy and, with a coolness that took Charlotte’s 
breath away, ‘ Perhaps, if you put it very nicely, Peggy,’ he said, 
‘Miss Bicester will honour us by being our first guest? It is 
Sunday "—he looked drolly at Charlotte—‘ and not a Banyan day, 
as we sailors say. So we are not afraid to ask you.’ 

“Oh, Charlotte, do!’ Peggy cried, colouring with pleasure. 
‘Say you will. Please do.’ 

It was the last thing that Charlotte had dreamed of doing, and 
she would have given much to escape; for to comply was to sink 
into deeper trouble at home. But she had no excuse ready; she 
felt her cheeks grow hot under the young man’s shrewd eyes, and 
she hesitated. Then Peggy’s pleading look prevailed, she took the 
leap, and was lost. ‘You are very good,’ she said. Slowly she 
began to take off her gloves. 

‘ Then it is time that my father and I dished up,’ Charles replied, 
as if this were the most usual thing in the world. ‘A soldier and 
a sailor are equal to most jobs, Miss Bicester, but you will see 
what comes of it. My father takes the potatoes and gravy, and I 
am answerable for the shoulder of mutton. Peggy——’ 
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‘Lays the table,’ Peggy chimed in, as gay as a lark. ‘ And is 
under-cook—a learner ! ’ 

‘And off duty to-day. Come, father,’ Charles laid his hand 
affectionately on the Captain’s shoulder, ‘ let us show Miss Bicester 
what two seasoned hands can do.’ 

He carried it off so well that when the two girls were left alone 
Charlotte laughed. She cast aside disguise. ‘Peggy, Peggy!’ 
she said. ‘Your young man is too clever for me! But how I 
shall catch it at home.’ 

‘But isn’t he a dear ?’ 

‘A clever dear? He is indeed. Too much for me. But I 
shall beware of him another time. I begin to understand, Peggy.’ 

‘What? What do you understand ?’ 

‘How he won his wife,’ Charlotte said. She let her eyes rove 
round the room. ‘ Who works at the bench ?’ 

‘Captain Bligh. He makes models of ships, and Charles rigs 
them. And they sell them at Plymouth, for thirty shillings apiece, 
the large ones. I am to sew the sails, and read to them while they 
work. But, oh, my dear,’ Peggy continued, her face growing serious, 
‘how am I to get my clothes ?’ 

‘From home ?’ 

‘Yes. You see, Charles went to the Rectory as soon as we 
returned—he would not let me; he said it was for him to bear the 
brunt. But they would not see him. Then he let me go. I was 
dreadfully frightened, but he said it was for us to make it up if we 
could. But Augusta would not see me, and he will not let me do 
any more. He says we must leave it to time.’ Peggy’s face was 
grave enough now. ‘ Only you see I have no clothes, and I cannot 
afford to buy new ones.’ 

Charlotte considered. ‘I think I should write to Augusta and 
ask her to have them packed and sent to you.’ 

‘I might do that. I must, I suppose. But’—she put her 
hand shyly into Charlotte’s—‘ it is better than you expected, dear, 
isn’t it ?’ she said. 

‘Ever so much better,’ Charlotte answered. ‘How two men 
can be so neat and keep everything in its place I cannot 
imagine ! ’ 

‘It’s habit, they say. But if you knew them, you would under- 
stand.’ Then, ‘ It’s a dear little place,’ she said, suddenly glowing. 
“You must not suppose that I think I am to be pitied. I am not.’ 

‘No,’ Charlotte replied gravely, ‘and I hope you never will be. 
But—it is early days yet, my dear.’ 
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‘Troubles will come, you mean? That is what Charles says. 
But as long as I have him and we have enough to eat—do you 
know what we are most afraid of? Charles does not hide anything 
from me.’ 

‘ No—what is it, my dear ?’ 

‘ That Sir Albery will discharge Captain Bligh. But I don’t think 
he will. He is too good. You know that he was at our wedding?’ 

Charlotte sat up as if a pin had pricked her. ‘ At your wedding ?” 

she gasped. ‘ Who do you say was at your wedding ?’ 

‘Sir Albery.’ 

‘Impossible ! ’ 

‘ But he was, Charlotte. He really was, though I don’t think he 
wishes it to be spoken of.’ 

Charlotte stared. ‘But why? What—what in the world 
brought him there ?’ 

Peggy’s colour rose. ‘ Well, I suppose, silly man, he came to 
see that it was all right, you know. And to sign the book. But he 
need not have troubled himself. Still,’ she added, relenting, ‘it 
was rather nice of him, wasn’t it ?’ 

“You little beast!’ the other girl cried, staring at her. ‘I 
could shake you. Oh, child, child, what a miss you have had!’ 

But Peggy fired up at that. For a moment she looked really 
angry. ‘How can you!’ she exclaimed. ‘How can you, 
Charlotte! A missindeed! When I have got a——’ 

‘A paragon!’ Charlotte replied, her tone dry. ‘ But there, I 
was wrong, dear.’ She laughed, not very merrily. ‘I forgot 
that I was speaking to Mrs. Bligh. And, oh, Peggy, how funny 
you are!’ 

Before the offended one could answer, the dinner came in and 
cut short their talk. Charles entered first, carrying the potatoes, 
the plates, and the gravy. The Captain followed humbly, asking 
only to be ignored, and set down the mutton. There was a little 
confusion and crowding, until laughing, they had found their seats ; 
then Charles began to carve. At first some restraint hung over the 
party, but when the novelty had worn off the meal proved to be 
more pleasant and easy than Charlotte had anticipated. The 
younger Bligh took the lead and set the talk going, hiding the 

awkwardness of the occasion under a gaiety that Peggy at least 
knew to be assumed; for whatever his merits were, he was 
neither gay nor talkative, and the young wife recognised with grati- 
tude that he was doing this for her. Fortunately their guest had a 
gift for making herself at home, and, seeing nothing else for it, she 
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played up bravely, while Peggy’s laughter broke in from time to 
time as joyous as a bird’s trill. The shortcomings of the Cottage 
equipment only made food for mirth, and when this failed the 
privateer, its adventures, and its good fortune filled the gap. 

The dinner, in a word, was a success. It went off to a marvel. 
But Charlotte was observant and clear-sighted, and as the meal 
drew to a close she did not fail to notice that the bridegroom’s 
liveliness flagged and waned, that his attention wandered, and that 
the talk was left more and more to her and her friend. The effort 
made, he seemed to sink unconsciously into a silent mood, the mood 
that was natural to him. He sat toying mechanically with a spoon, 
his face thoughtful. 

Nor, Charlotte discerned, was she the only one who noted this. 
Peggy betrayed her knowledge not only by glances as furtive as 
they were tender, but by her efforts to fill the gap; while the old 
man showed an equal sense of it by attempts, at once timid and 
pathetic, to distract the guest’s attention. 

Charlotte saw it all, and was moved by it. She fancied that she 
discerned in this humble interior, to the secrets of which she had 
been so abruptly admitted, not only the wisp of trouble slight as a 
man’s whimsy, that threatened its happiness, but also the wings of 
love, ever beating, that strove to repel the invader. She saw, and 
her heart misgave her on her friend’s account. As she climbed the 
winding path on her return, meeting and passing the knots of people 
who were streaming to and from the Cove, her thoughts turned not 
on her mother’s displeasure, though she knew that she would be well 
scolded, but on the future of those from whom she had parted. 
Bligh loved his wife, there could be no doubt of that ; every con- 
scious action, every look and word bore witness to his solicitude, 
his affection, his care for her who had sacrificed so much for him. 
He loved. 

But did he love enough? Did he love so unselfishly as to be 
able to conquer his humour, to overcome his moodiness, to put 
behind him past wrongs, to forget himself and be happy in her 
happiness ? Or would he, as time went on, suffer the sense of 
unmerited misfortune and of the weakness which had cost him 
so much—even if he had overcome that weakness—to cloud her 
happiness, and to mar the humble home to which she had been 
content to follow him ? 

Charlotte had her doubts. And with the other Peggy would 
have been so safe—so safe, she thought. 
(To be continued.) 
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A HABITATION’S MEMORIES. 

II. Lirerary Associations. acq 

WueEn Boswell first visited what is now my home, on March 25th, on 

1776, he cannot have expected that it would one day house an early gav 
effort in his handwriting of which, I fancy, the Doctor would have 

made short work. The verses, with their title and tune, are written om 


by him, the note over the leaf by H. W. B. I should imagine they : 
are here printed for the first time. In the light of Boswell’s past - 
one cannot be surprised that his wife had little faith in his choice 
of friends, and included Dr. Johnson in her suspicions. I wonder, 
if she had known that her husband would become through his 


mentor the Prince of biographers, would it have made any fin 
difference ? val 
bre 
LURGAN CLANBRASSIL. chi 
A Supposed Irish Song. tak 
Tune: Drunk at Night and Dry in the Morning. be 
a O Lurgan Clanbrassil! how sweet is thy sound reg 
2 To my tender remembrance as Love’s sacred ground, 
“ For there gentle Fainclak first charméd my sight 
And filled my young heart with a fluttering delight. 
When I thought her my own 0! too short seem’d the day, 
In a jaunt to Down Patrick or a trip on the sea ! ac 
To describe what I felt then all language were vain, of 
*T was in truth what the Poets have studied to feign. D: 
But I found, oh! alas! that ev’n she could deceive, ha 
Then nothing was left but to sigh, weep and rave ; hi 
Distracted I fled from my dear native shore, Kc 
Resolved to see Lurgan Clanbrassil no more. be 
b 
Yet still in some moments enchanted I find ps 
A warm ray of fondness beam soft on my mind : - 
While thus in bright fancy my Angel I see, th 
All the world is a Lurgan Clanbrassil to me ! ia 


‘The enclosed song was written and composed by James sp 
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Boswell, the biographer of Johnson, in commemoration of a Tour 
he made with Mrs. Rudd whilst she was under his protection, for 
living with whom he displeased his Father so much that he 
threatened to disinherit him. 

‘Mrs. Rudd had lived with one of the Peneans who was tried 
and executed for forgery. She was tried at the same time and 
acquitted. 

‘My Father having heard that Boswell used to sing this song 
on the Home Circuit requested it of him and he wrote it out and 
gave ithim. H. W. B. (Feby. 1828).’ 


The following note, I feel it due to Boswell’s memory, should 
here be given, as it shows him in a pleasant light, and is written in 
quaint phraseology with great courtesy to the Schoolmaster. 

Lonpon. 


‘29th October, 1790. 
*Queen Anne Street West. 


‘Dear Sir,—I am very uneasy about my son, whose cough I 
find is hard upon him; for considering the constitution of his 
valuable mother too much care cannot be taken to guard against 
breast complaints. I have some notion that this may be the 
chin cough [7.e. whooping cough], as he has never had it. Pray 
take the trouble to let me know how he is, and whether it would 
be proper or of any service to him that he should be brought home. 

‘T offer my best compliments to Mrs. Lind, and am with sincere 
regard 

Dear Sir, 
‘ Your most obedient humble Servant, 
‘ James BoswELt.’ 


I will now turn to the man who occupied my Lichfield home half 
a dozen years before (as I told in the former part of my description 
of Stowe House) it was visited by Johnson and Boswell. Thomas 
Day is surely as contradictory a personality as any of whom we 
have knowledge. Ridiculous to an extent that seems to permeate 
his very being, his sterling uprightness earned from Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth the tribute that Day was the ‘most virtuous human 
being’ whom he had ever known. Edgeworth was Day’s senior 
by four years. They were both successively at Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and were for twenty-three years the closest friends 
until Day’s premature death. There is a story told of this latter 
that I cannot forbear to quote. One day during the period that 
he studied law, his friend William Jones said to him, ‘ Day, kill that 
spider!’ ‘ No,’ was the reply, ‘I don’t know that I have a right. 
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Suppose that a superior being said to a companion “ Kill that 
lawyer,” how should you like it? And a lawyer is more noxious 
to most people than a spider.’ It seems a pity that so few of his 
thoughts were so tersely expressed. Edgeworth says of him that 
the rhetorical style of his letters may perhaps give the idea of their 
being composed with care. ‘On the contrary he wrote them as 
fast as his pen could move : his usual manner in speaking resembled 
these letters. As the common people expressed it, Mr. Day always 
talked like a book—and I do believe he always thought in the same 
full-dress style.’ 

At the age of twenty, while staying with the Edgeworths in 
Ireland, he formed an attachment to the sister of his friend. He 
then found that she was too much of a fine lady for him, and the 
following year he therefore embarked on an experiment which must 
surely be as unique as courageous ; he determined to secure a wife 
upon philosophical lines—in other words, to adopt two girls, whom 
he designed to bring up according to his own ideas, to imbue with 
his own principles, and to mould into possible wives. When this 
was accomplished he designed to marry the one he considered the 
better fitted of the two to become his ideal companion. He seems 
to have set about the finding of the candidates with some discrimina- 
tion. From the Foundling Hospital he selected a brunette whom 
he called Lucretia. He then went to Shrewsbury with his friend 
Bicknel, and discovered in the orphan asylum of that fair town a 
blonde girl of twelve of surpassing loveliness. He called her 
Sabrina Sydney, the first name in compliment to the river Severn, 
and the second to his admiration of Algernon Sydney. According 
to Miss Anna Seward, the Swan of Lichfield, he experimented on 
the nerves of the more promising of these girls in a manner little 
calculated to attract her to future matrimony with him. I possess 
an exceedingly didactic high-brow letter from the lady which I have 
already printed in Tae CorNuHILL, and from which I will only 
quote one paragraph showing how transitory are the axioms of the 
critics. She says, ‘ By that vast majority of readers who do not 
understand the original, Pope and Cowper’s version (of Homer’s 
Iliad) will be judged merely by the respective poetry which each 
contains. The fiat of these has already proved that the Painter’s 
Axiom extends also to Poets :—‘‘ It is better to sin against T'ruth 
than beauty.” ’ But she tells in her memoirs how Day, in point 
of fact at the time only a boy himself, took these children to France 
to improve their minds and behaved with angelic goodness when 
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his intentions were entirely frustrated. They became ill of the 
smallpox, he nursed them (rather an awkward situation); they 
quarrelled, he pacified them; they were nearly drowned in an 
accident on the Rhone and he saved their lives; they were, one 
gathers, very naughty and tiresome, and he continued patiently to 
hope for improvement. True, he did get rid of Lucretia on his 
return, as she was found to be ‘ invincibly stupid.’ He placed her 
with a milliner where she did well ; eventually he gave her a marriage 
portion when she married a ‘ respectable linen-draper.’ But in his 
own letters from Avignon to Edgeworth he speaks most warmly 
of them, writing ‘ They have never given me a moment’s trouble 
throughout the voyage, are always contented and think nothing 
so agreeable as waiting upon me.’ So it looks as if the Swan were 
at her old game of pecking. Edgeworth, however, thought most 
highly of her and of her attractions ; he writes enthusiastically of 
their meeting at Lichfield during his first visit in, I think, 1768, 
and what is more, the friendship thus begun continued for many 
years. 

Sabrina certainly justified Thomas Day’s choice, for she grew 
up with promise and was exceedingly good-looking. And in the 
spring of 1770 this undefeated youth took the house which now 
shelters our ordinary family life and embarked upon the furtherance 
of Sabrina’s training. If Miss Seward is to be believed the experi- 
ments which he tried on the poor girl as tests of her stoicism are 
enough to make her haunt our house, but so far she has appeared 
to none of us. He fired pistols at her petticoats—only loaded with 
imaginary ball—and was disappointed when she screamed; he 
dropped melted sealing-wax on her arms, and was distressed when 
she started. But nothing of this kind is told by Edgeworth, and 
it seems likely that it was a picturesque flight on the part of the 
Swan. Certain it is—though this was not his only visit to his 
friend at Stowe House—that Edgeworth spent the Christmas of 
1770 with Day and Sabrina at our present home, and that in the 
following year he persuaded Day to send Sabrina, now fourteen, to 
a boarding school at Sutton Coldfield, about seven miles from 
Lichfield, which he now thought a more suitable arrangement, 
while Day induced Edgeworth to leave the fascinations of Honora 
Sneyd, to whom they were both attracted. But only Day was free 
to pay his court, and the lady disdained him, and so at the end 
of 1771 the two friends went to France, having successfully guarded 
each other’s morals. 
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I leave Day for a moment to anticipate his friend’s love affairs, 
Mrs. Edgeworth obligingly departed this life in March 1773, and 
three months later her widower married his Honora. She died in 
the April of 1780, and advised him on her death-bed to marry her 
sister Elizabeth, which he accordingly did in the following December, 
With utter frankness he wrote that Elizabeth was not the sister 
he should have chosen, but that he had such belief in his Honora’s 
judgment that he took her advice. We shudder as we think where 
such candour might lead, and hope that at least he didn’t tell it 
to Elizabeth. Number three was his wife for seventeen years; she 
died in November 1797, and he mourned her for six months, marrying 
Miss Beaufort in May 1798, who survived him. She seems to have 
been a delightful person : she conquered the heart of Maria—not 
unnaturally somewhat prejudiced against a youthful third step- 
mother—and in 1845 it was literally in her arms that Maria died. 
Edgeworth’s three widowerhoods totalled seventeen months ; even 
before the first of his four marriages, contracted while he was 
still a minor, Edgeworth’s father had considered it necessary 
to have a playful mock-marriage annulled which his son had 
entered into. 

I find it difficult to convey an impression of the good stuff and 
ability in Edgeworth and Day. Their intimacy of twenty-three 
years covered most of Day’s life, until his death at forty-one. 
Edgeworth valued this above all his other friendships, and it shows 
the sterling qualities of both. Edgeworth was an ingenious inventor 
of many contrivances ; he had a system of some kind of telegraphy 
which he vainly pressed upon the Irish Government. Day appears 
to have been something of a latter-day Don Quixote—than whom 
literature has no more pathetic figure—but he did not suffer as did 
his great prototype. When for a trifle he discarded the work of 
years in rejecting Sabrina, as we shall see more fully later—all was 
for the best. For Thomas Day met in Miss Esther Milnes of 
Wakefield a lady whose only drawback in his eyes was her fortune. 
This made him fear that she would not submit to his conditions. 
‘We have no right to luxuries while the poor want bread,’ he told 
her, but she loved him so absolutely that she accepted all his ascetic 
rules. They were married in 1778, and had eleven years of wedded 
life which to most women would have been unbearable. But Mrs. 
Day, cultivated, intelligent, devoted, was the one woman for such 
a man. He made her walk in the snow to improve her health, 
allowed her no servant, made her give up her harpsichord. Yet 
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she was undismayed. They lived at Anningsley, near Ottershaw 
in Surrey, from which his letter below was written, where Maria 
Edgeworth often stayed with them during her school holidays, 
where too he wrote ‘ Sandford and Merton,’ a better book than is 
generally acknowledged. Mr. Day believed firmly that kindness 
would control any animal. So on September 28th, 1798, he set 
out riding on an unbroken colt to visit his mother and his wife, who 
was staying with her. The animal shied near Wargrave and threw 
Day so that he fell on his head. Within an hour he died at the age 
of forty-one, and was buried in Wargrave. Two years later his 
wife lay beside him, dead of a broken heart. 

The following is part of a letter by Thomas Day in my possession, 
written in what Edgeworth calls his ‘ rhetorical style’; the hand- 
writing is admirable, not corrected, though we are told he set down 
his words as fast as his pen could move. I cannot give it all, but this 
portion is worth reading if only for his conviction that he is qualified 
to be nature’s mouthpiece. And what a long-winded and pompous 
interpreter! For be it noted, the part of the letter I print is barely 
two-thirds of the whole. 


‘I think, too, that we should not here entirely omit the con- 
sideration which however romantic minds may pretend to disregard 
will always assert its own right and indicate its natural power, I 
mean our own self interest. Let us take what measures we will 
and make what sacrifices we may, still our own good, by an inevitable 
law of nature, is always present ‘‘and though unseen directs us to 
the goal.” But we have it in our power in this as well as in every 
other instance of our lives, to pay the debt and discharge the 
obligation in a rational and liberal manner, or to do it grudgingly 
and with our eyes shut to the truth. 

‘But what avails? It must be done at last, the laws of provi- 
dence are not to be broken through by the vain struggle of ignorant, 
froward, capricious man. But alas! what we have too much 
within our own power, is to lavish idly and destroy our natural 
advantages both of body and mind, to consume within a few months 
or years, that provision of health or feeling which rightly managed 
would have produced the happiness of Life, and then like ungrateful 
prodigals to accuse the niggardness of nature for the consequences 
of our own folly! This is too common, and too general in every 
class of mankind and tends in an inconceivable degree to increase 
the miseries of life. 

“If we could consider the body of man, how wonderful, how 
sublime the structure, how admirably adapted to every necessary 
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purpose of human existence, how nice the mechanism, and yet at 
the same time how well contrived for strength and durationas well 
as utility! Let man but dare to emancipate himself from the 
absurd and vicious indulgences which a false taste for refinement 
has introduced, let him dare to follow nature and neither the 
burning breath of the torrid zone, nor the eternal snows of the pole, 
are sufficient to prevent him from enjoying health and strength and 
all his natural faculties even to extreme old age! But should the 
titled libertine after having given himself up to every excess, after 
having melted down his natural force by indolence, and filled his 
body with accumulated poisons, when racked with the tortures of 
gout or stone, or universal debility, pour out his complaints to nature 
and curse the miseries of existence, how is it that nature would 
reply ? Would she not say, you are equally unjust and absurd: 
after having disregarded every salutary admonition which I had 
placed within you, to defend you from these misfortunes, after 
having slighted all that reason and experience have ascertained, 
and thrown away, within the space of a few riotous but not happy 
years, the sources of happiness which I had given you for a life, 
why do you complain tome? I have given you a body and organs 
adapted to the place you were to fill in the series of created beings ; 
capable of procuring you a succession of agreeable sensations, 
through the progress of a long life, and had intended at last to 
steal you gently without remorse and without pain to a new order 
of things, and a new scene of action. But if you have trampled 
alike on order, reason and experience, if you have violated all my 
laws, and disregarded all my admonitions, why do you not patiently 
submit to bear the consequences of your own misconduct? Am I 
to change the general laws of the Universe at the caprice of every 
fool and every libertine, that will not take the trouble of considering 
the extent and limits of his own powers? Were I even to do this: 
not that this would be sufficient, you would next require a body of 
adamant that should be untouched and unaffected amidst the shock 
of matter and the crush of worlds. It is, therefore, in vain you 
apply to me. You have already received your portion, more than 
enough for all rational wants and pleasures. And if you have idly 
lavished that, you must submit to bear its want, and console your 
self with rightly managing what remains, and extracting wisdom 
from misfortune.’ 


This screed prepared me for some exciting revelation of dire 
immorality. As I proceeded I regret to say that I felt some disap- 
pointment that it only leads up to a severe reproof to the young 
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lady he is addressing because she regrets the death of her sister 
more than nature, via Mr. Day, intends her to do! 


‘It was certainly the intention of nature that we should feel 
passions and affections; they are the ties which bind us to our 
species and to existence. But it never was the intention of nature 
who has made death certain to all that the living should waste 
their existence in sorrowing over the dead. Still more unnatural 
is it if we suffer these affections to acquire too strong an empire 
over us, in respect to those, who never were intended to constitute 
our only interest or our principal happiness. A parent that is 
inconsolable for the loss of children, not only sorrows for their 
loss, but for the inability he feels at his age to acquire new con- 
nections, new hopes, or new ties to bind him to his existence. A 
wife too that, after having lived many years with an husband, is 
immoderate in her sorrow for his death, tho’ this is an instance 
which rarely happens, may also find an excuse ; she grieves for the 
loss of that connection which should be most interesting, most 
present to the human mind. But this is not the case of a sister. 
According to the common course of things it never can happen that 
much of their happiness in life can depend on each other. Nature 
herself has implanted the seeds of that separation which will after- 
wards ensue in giving them so strong a tendency to form connections 
with the other sex: and when these connections have been once 
formed, it is not the sister but the husband and the children which 
will engross the female soul. Are we then to feel no affection for 
these near relations? Yes, the tenderest; but it is an affection 
like that of friendship, more cool, more moderate and less indis- 
pensable. And altho’ we may feel the sincerest grief for the loss 
of a friend, it is both absurd and unnatural that such a passion 
should make us insensible of the living or of the duties we owe to 
them. And yet! have you behaved to all your living friends with 
perfect propriety ? Nor should I mention such an hint, did I not 
think that stimulatives, applied to the mind, may answer an equally 
good effect with those which sometimes give such salutary irritations 
to the body. Your present state of mind, as far as I can compre- 
hend it, portends the worst and most alarming consequences. If 
you cannot of yourself become superior to it, it is the duty of all 
your real friends to rouze you by every means within their power ; 
convinced that nothing can be so pernicious to you, as to remain 
long in your present dispositions. Mr. Laurens, whom you so much 
admired, from the short knowledge you had of him, has lately lost 
a son that was everything the fondest and the vainest parent could 
wish in a child. Brave, generous, humane, affectionate, tried and 
approved in every peril, and distinguished by every quality which 
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can adorn a man in every situation. He lost him when he had 
least reason to expect or fear such an incident; in a foolish and 
ignoble skirmish which absolutely concluded the American business, 
after having so often escaped the heat of the most bloody encounters, 
If anything could overpower the spirit of a man, surely this might 
be expected to have such an effect, more especially falling upon 
the head of a man already bended with disease and calamity, far 
from his own country and connections. But did he act in that 
supine and pusillanimous manner? No, he directly wrote me an 
account of his loss, desired me to come to him, give him the feeble 
support of my company : and although he felt I am sure as deeply 
as man could do, he never suffered that just regret to interrupt the 
discharge either of public or private duties. This is an example 
worthy of your imitation and therefore I propose it. Be assured 
that nature herself has so little intended the human mind for a 
long duration of sorrows that nothing but extraordinary circum- 
stance or our own weakness can ever produce it. 


e 


‘I shall conclude this long letter which I have made purposely 
long, because I think even the time which you employ to read it, 
will be some distraction, with informing you of a project which I 
have formed and which you probably know already—I am con- 
vinced that you labour at present under many disadvantages from 
your local situation ; and that you will never be so likely to exert 
yourself at Manchester, where everything renews gloomy ideas and 
melancholy impressions, as were you to be removed into company 
and a situation totally different. Mrs. Day has, therefore, written 
to your mother to propose to her to come to our house in Surrey 
for the summer—and I sincerely hope she will not reject the 
proposal as I am convinced that more of the peace of the family 
depends upon it than she may be aware of. By these means she 
and you will be removed from every disagreeable idea; and you 
may divide your time between your mother and us, a circumstance 
which in your present situation I consider of the last importance. 
As everything which a family requires will be found at our house, 
it will require no other trouble and expense than that of merely 
transporting the family; and the expense of that will not be so 
much as it would cost to take a less eligible country lodging. In 
the meantime, should your mother accept it, I own I should think 
it most eligible that you left Manchester immediately and came to 
us, not in a machine, but by easy journeys in a post-chaise. 

‘I have thus thrown together everything that my mind inspires 
me with, upon this subject ; all that I expect and desire in return 
is that you behave like a rational agent and at least send us an 
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answer ; otherwise although sincerely desirous of contributing to 
your happiness, in every possible way, this letter will certainly 
be the last with which I will trouble you. Iam, 
‘ With the greatest respect and sincerity, 
‘ Your obedient Servant, 
Dax 


How dearly I should like to know if the poor girl came! Perhaps 
she knew that his real goodness was greater than his letter indicates. 
But the picture of Day’s ménage at Stowe House only five years 
before Mrs. Gastrel entertained Dr. Johnson and Boswell in it 
always amuses me. I would give much for its walls to speak. 

I now come to one of those exciting discoveries that attend the 
efforts of the patient collector of autographs, not often—alas !—but 
sometimes. My friend, Mr. W. A. Wood, chairman of the Birth- 
place Committee at Lichfield, gave me the following letter from 
Mr. Edgeworth. I can only explain its significance by returning 
to the fortunes of Sabrina. Day, like Edgeworth, gave way early 
to the tender passion. Before he came of age he travelled in 
quest of a wife, and met a young lady at Shaftesbury who took his 
fancy. He addressed some verses to her suggesting that she should 
live secluded with him ‘ sequestered in some secret grove.’ These 
offers seem to have yielded no result. He then paid fruitless court 
to Edgeworth’s sister, and though he had Sabrina in training—this 
phrase of the stables is literally true—he paid attentions to Honora 
Sneyd, and on their being repulsed he turned to her sister Elizabeth. 
Both these ladies found his philosophical prejudice against social 
customs, which @ie termed luxurious and corrupt, an insuperable 
impediment. He compromised with his principles and tried to 
learn dancing and fencing, and hoped to get his legs straightened 
by having them screwed up between boards. (No wonder he 
expected self-control from Sabrina when he stuck pins into her !) 
But when he returned to Lichfield, Elizabeth Sneyd told him that 
she preferred the ‘ blackguard ’—a name which he had given him- 
self before these endeavours—to the ‘fine gentleman.’ Then came 
Sabrina’s turn, and we have seen that she fell short of his ideal. 
Yet Edgeworth says, ‘ He certainly was never more loved by any 
woman than he was by Sabrina, and I do not think that he was 
insensible to the preference with which she treated him, nor do I 
believe that any woman was to him ever personally more agreeable!” 
Then comes the sad story of the failure of the plan to which Day 
had given so much time and labour, and in which the poor girl’s 
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feelings were involved. I quote from Edgeworth’s memoirs again, 
which continue from his words above : 


‘From his letters at this time I was persuaded that he would 
marry her immediately ; but a very trifling circumstance changed 
his intention. He had left Sabrina at the house of a friend, under 
strict injunctions as to some peculiar fancies of his own ; in particu- 
lar, some restrictions as to her dress. She neglected, forgot, or 
undervalued something, which was not, I believe, clearly defined, 
She did, or she did not, wear certain long sleeves, and some handker. 
chief, which had been the subject of his dislike, or of his liking; 
and he, considering this circumstance as a criterion of her attach- 
ment, and as a proof of her want of strength of mind, quitted her 
for ever!’ 


I confess that his moral worth fails in my eyes to justify him. 

Edgeworth tells us that Mr. Day was suspicious of the female 
sex, and averse to risking his happiness for their charms or their 
society. Yet a little later he says, ‘ Mr. Day could not refrain from 
frequently tempting his fate!—and, what was still more extra- 
ordinary, he expected that, with a person neither formed by nature 
nor cultivated by art, to please, he should win some female wiser 
than the rest of her sex, who should feel for him the most romantic 
and everlasting attachment....’ Later, at the time of the 
orphan training, he says, ‘Mr. Day had an unconquerable horror of 
the empire of fashion over the minds of women ; simplicity, perfect 
innocence, and attachment to himself, were at that time the only 
qualifications he desired.’ And Thomas Day, who added intelli- 
gence and qualities of mind in his later list, got all that he wanted 
in his wife! Who can deny that truth is stranger than fiction ? 

This axiom is also justified by poor Sabrina’s fate. After Mr. 
Day had thrown her over, she went ‘ to live in the country with a 
lady,’ perhaps that means as companion. There befell an event 
which one would say in a book was too far-fetched for fact. Two 
youths selected Sabrina from her companions: one was Day, who 
bred her up to be his wife and then rejected her ; the other was his 
friend Bicknell—or Bicknel as Edgeworth has it—who married her! 
Bicknel is said to have been the one who decided Day’s choice in 
her favour. As she grew up, however, Bicknel thought so little 
of her that he often expressed to Edgeworth his surprise that ‘ his 
friend Day could be so smitten with Sabrina—he could not, for his 
part, see anything extraordinary about the girl, one way or other.’ 
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Bicknel, though pitying Sabrina, rejoiced at Day’s more suitable 
marriage with ‘another,’ and promptly forgot all about her. 
Suddenly he remembered her, made inquiries which proved satis- 
factory, went into the country to see her, fell desperately in love, 
proposed and was conditionally accepted. ‘Conditionally,’ con- 
tinues Miss Edgeworth, ‘for Mr. Day, her friend and benefactor, 
was to be consulted. She declared that she would not marry any 
man without his consent.’ Very handsome on Sabrina’s part to 
refer her fate to Day, and at first sight hardly necessary on his to give 
his consent so reluctantly. But give it he did, and her portion of 
£500. The brief marriage was happy, but the husband’s health 
failed, and poor Sabrina was left unprovided for with two infant 
sons. This fear was what had made Day so doubtful about the 
marriage, and he allowed her thirty pounds a year on her husband’s 
death. But Sabrina did not regret her step, and many friends 
came to her assistance, of whom, during her short survival of her 
husband, Mrs. Day was particularly helpful. Now comes my 
discovery, as I think it must be, of Edgeworth’s fidelity to friendship 
and kindness. He says in his memoirs: 


‘I was not with my friend when he and Mr. Bicknel selected 
from a number of orphans, one of remarkably promising appearance. 
It was necessary that the girl should be bound apprentice to some 
married man. I was the person, whom Mr. Day named, and to me 
Sabrina Sidney was apprenticed. . . . On his return to London, he 
presented me to the little ward, who had been thus bound to me 
without my knowledge. I had such well merited confidence in 
Mr. Day, that I felt no repugnance against his being entrusted with 
the care of a girl, who had been thus put incidentally under my 
care.’ 


At the time of Mr. Bicknel’s offer of marriage Maria tells us that 
Sabrina consulted Edgeworth, ‘whom she considered also as a 
guardian,’ and that he was not so alarmed as Day about the bride- 
groom’s health and powers of money-making. Given all this, 
what can the following letter mean except that Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth took upon himself to continue to Sabrina the allowance 
of thirty pounds a year made by his friend and her benefactor, 
Thomas Day? No word of this can I find in the Edgeworth 
Memoirs, which makes me think that my letter is the first testimony 
to this delicate and generous action. 

The direct simplicity is so admirable; no one could confer a 
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benefit with better taste. Mr. Edgeworth was certainly a 
gentleman. 
«28th August, 1808, 

‘My Dear Sasrina,—If your sons marry to please you I wish 
you joy with all my heart. 

‘I thank you for your very kind and friendly letter and I assure 
you most sincerely of my esteem and affection. My Banker by 
the next post will send you thirty pound which I did not like to 
send in smaller sums—I believe that July was the time when I 
usually made you a remittance. I must repeat that this trifling 
instance of my regard was always intended for your own use. 

‘Mrs. E., Mrs. Sneyd and Maria and Sneyd E. and I send their 
loves to you. 

‘T am, Dr. Sabrina, 
‘ Yours most truly, 
‘Ricup. Lovett EpGEworts.’ 


I cannot omit this last note, breathing filial piety in every line, 
from the woman to whom the whole of that involved household 
owed so much—the more so as it closes the chapter of her father’s 
life. 

EpGEwortn’s Town, 
‘ 19th, 1817. 

‘ Perhaps the news of our misfortune may not yet have reached 
you. You will hear of it from the young man who will present this 
note to you—Mr. Langan, a young ecclesiastic, who wishes to 
improve himself by travelling abroad and of whom my father had 
a good opinion. 

‘I take this opportunity of conveying to you, Sir, by Mr. 
Langan, a copy of the new edition of my father’s Essay on wheel 
carriages to which there is added an account of the last experiments 
he tried in the last year of his life—had he lived he would have felt 
pleasure in offering you this book himself—I now send it to you 
as a memorial of that esteem and great regard which he ever 
retained for you. 

‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Your obedient Servant, 
‘Maria EDGEWORTH.’ 


And so I take farewell of those shades of the literary world 
whom my home housed a century and a half ago. Lichfield is not 
much altered from their days, and, as I said before, the additions 
to Stowe House have not impinged on its original structure. 
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Johnson and Boswell, Edgeworth and Day, the literary coterie of 
the city in which Erasmus Darwin and Miss Seward played the 
leading réles, all would find the old part unchanged and would 
recognise the lovely decoration of its rooms. Does the atmosphere 
of a more leisured age still cling to it, I wonder? Do its literary 
associations live on in their old strength? Be that as it may, 
those awful first years of the Great War saw my home’s present 
master steal, from the weeks of chaotic activities which were then 
the lot of those too old to serve, some space for other work. Within 
those sheltering walls during broken and fragmentary hours, was 
achieved the biography of Abraham Lincoln, designed to set forth 
an example of consummate war statesmanship and high patriotism. 
It tells of a struggle which to its actors loomed portentous. It was 
written in the midst of a world’s agony. The book was brought 
out in 1916, on the anniversary of American Independence, a 
hundred and forty years after Dr. Johnson had taken his young 
friend to ‘ dine at a house where he was intimate.’ 
DoroTHEA CHARNWOOD. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND POLITICS. 


‘I had as lief be a Brownist as a politician.’—Twelfth Night. 
WELL can I imagine the snort and the shrug with which the 
superior person will read the title of this paper. The mere colloca- 
tion of the words ‘Shakespeare’ and ‘ Politics’ will, I fear, be 
anathema to the highbrow critic. ‘Why drag Shakespeare into 
that muddy pool?’ ‘What had Shakespeare to do with politics 
or politics with Shakespeare ? ’ 

Before any attempt is made to answer these questions, may 
a plea be entered for a suspense of judgment pending a definition 
of terms? For the answer will in large measure be found to depend 
on the meaning we assign to the word ‘ politics.’ If by ‘ politics’ 
we mean, as is so often meant, merely an exciting and absorbing 
game—a contest between the ‘ins’ and the ‘ outs,’ a scramble 
between rival factions for place and power ; still more, if by ‘ politics’ 
we only intend to designate a seething mass of personal intrigue, 
a back-stairs drama in which the Tadpoles and the Tapers play their 
appropriate parts ; then we may frankly admit that it was a pro- 
fanation to speak or think of Shakespeare in this connexion. 

Nor can it be denied that the terms ‘ politics’ and ‘ politicians’ 
have acquired a somewhat sinister connotation. Alike in literature 
and in the vernacular it is common to find ‘ politics’ associated 
with devious ways and disreputable methods, and ‘ politicians’ 
identified with crafty tricksters if not with vile impostors. Thus 
we have Ford : ‘So politicians thrive that with their crabbed faces 
and sly tricks do wriggle in their heads first, like a fox, to rooms 
of state.’ And Heywood (almost his contemporary): ‘I am a 
pollitician, oaths with me are but the tooles I worke with, I may 
break an oath by my profession.’ Passing from the seventeenth 
century to the eighteenth, everyone will recall the famous passage 
in Adam Smith: ‘That insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly 
called a statesman or politician, whose councils are directed by the 
momentary fluctuations of affairs.’ Even the National Anthem 
goes perilously near to identifying ‘ politics’ with ‘ knavish tricks.’ 

All this, it must be confessed, is somewhat disquieting to those 
whose business lies with affairs of State. In desperation, therefore, 
I betook myself to the strictly impartial, impersonal, and finally 
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authoritative pages of the Oxford Dictionary, only to find there, 
under the word ‘ Politician,’ ‘(1) A politic person; chiefly in a 
sinister sense ; a shrewd schemer; a crafty plotter or intriguer.’ 
But then there follows the comforting sign ‘obs.’ Can we count 
on that ? Is the sinister sense obsolete ? 

Plainly, it was not obsolete in Shakespeare’s day. True, it is 
Harry Hotspur who habitually speaks of Henry IV as ‘ this vile 
politician Bolingbroke,’ and he speaks as the typical soldier has 
spoken of the politician throughout the ages. But we cannot 
forget that it is Sir Toby Belch who claims affinity with politicians, 
or that it is Sir Andrew Aguecheek who declares, ‘I had as lief be 
a Brownist as a politician.’ Rather more serious perhaps, even if 
it be the raving of a madman, is the implied impeachment of King 
Lear : 

‘ Get thee glass eyes 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not.’ 


Worse still is the caustic comment of the philosophical gravedigger 
in Hamlet: ‘ This might be the pate of a politician, which this ass 
now o’erreaches ; one that would circumvent God, might it not ?’ 

All these, however, may be regarded as casual utterances, or, 
at the worst, utterances in character; and Shakespeare, be it 
observed, was primarily a playwright, possessed of pre-eminent 
skill in the delineation of character by means of dialogue. We 
must not, therefore, be overhasty in identifying Shakespeare’s 
sentiments with those of his puppets. Nevertheless, these utter- 
ances all point with disquieting consistency in the same direction, 
and the direction is not flattering to the self-esteem of the ‘ insidious 
and crafty animal’ of Adam Smith. Be it noted, however, in 
passing that Adam Smith, with perfect etymological propriety, 
uses the terms ‘ politician’ and ‘statesman’ as synonymous. So 
does the Oxford Dictionary, which under meaning (2) defines a 
politician as ‘one versed in the theory or science of Government 
and the art of governing; one skilled in politics ; one practically 
engaged in conducting the business of the State; a statesman.’ 
But although those who use words with precision do not distinguish 
between statesman and politician, common usage does. No 
politician regards it as other than a compliment to be described as 
a statesman, while to describe a man as a ‘ mere politician ’ is next 
door to libellous. But this is parenthetical. 
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It is the object of this paper to probe matters a little further, 
to get behind verbal references, and to ask what light is thrown by 
the plays of Shakespeare upon ‘ Politics’ as properly understood ; 
upon the science of government and the art of statesmanship; 
upon man’s place in the zoAis; upon the reciprocal obligations 
of ruler and ruled; upon the relation of the citizen and the 
commonwealth. 

The first point which it is essential to emphasise is that the light 
thrown by the plays on these problems is wholly indirect. That 
Shakespeare, particularly in the Historical Plays, was keenly 
sensitive to his environment, was proud of his birthright as an 
Englishman, and was fulfilled with the heroic temper which in the 
‘spacious times’ of Queen Elizabeth found expression in diverse 
adventurous directions, is indisputable. Yet he was far too great 
an artist to allow contemporary problems in politics or religion to 
obtrude themselves directly into his dramas, fictional or historical. 
Does he teach the burning ecclesiastical controversies of the hour ? 
If so it must be by reference not to the ‘ Jesuit mission ’ but to the 
relations between John and Pope Innocent III. It is not Campion 
or Parsons but the Cardinal Legate Pandulph who must be brought 
upon the stage. Would he inspire to patriotic effort against the 
enemy at the gate? The enemy must be represented not as Spain 
but as France. Thus the appeal was invariably indirect, and 
gained immensely by this artistic restraint. Moreover, the appeal 
was always limited by the conditions imposed by his medium, the 
acted drama; for Shakespeare, be it repeated, was primarily a 
dramatist, a practical producer of plays, a man of the theatre; 
only incidentally was he philosopher, politician or historian. But 
that means, of course, that as a dramatist his first care was that the 
sentiments to which he desired to give utterance must be appropriate 
to the persons of the drama, and must be evidently evoked by 
the circumstances of the dramatic moment. Shakespeare’s own 
estimate of Henry IV is, as we shall see, unmistakable ; but it is 
Harry Hotspur who speaks of him as a ‘ vile politician,’ ‘ this canker 
Bolingbroke, this subtle king.’ Nevertheless, the late Sir Walter 
Raleigh, one of the most acute and most detached of all Shake- 
spearian critics, did well to remind us that Shakespeare ‘had a 
meaning even while Drama was his trade ; in this matter of politics 
he was on the side of the Government and of all but a very few of 
the people who were proud to call themselves the subjects of the 
Queen.’ 
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Always observant of the law of indirectness, Shakespeare was 
also careful to conform, like all the greatest artists in literature, to 
the ‘law of the universal.’ His appeal is not to this nation or to 
that, but to humanity at large. He, if any man, was a citizen of 
the world. Yet, though he wrote not for Englishmen only but for 
mankind, not for an age but for all time, he was, nevertheless, 
essentially native born, the son of his own country, the product of 
his own day, pre-eminently an Elizabethan Englishman. All the 
English chronicle plays except Henry VIII were written, it may be 
recalled, within the fifteen years which elapsed between the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada and the close of the Elizabethan era. Julius 
Caesar fell within the same period; Antony and Cleopatra and 
Coriolanus belong to the first five years of the reign of James I. 

What light do these plays throw on problems of politics, as 
properly understood ? The text upon which Shakespeare preached 
may be found in the opening sentence of Hall’s Chronicle (the main 
authority on which he relied in the English chronicle plays for his 
facts). It runs as follows: ‘What mischief hath insurged in 
realms by intestine division, what depopulation hath ensued in 
countries by civil dissension, what detestable murder hath been 
committed in cities by separate factions, and what calamity hath 
ensued in famous regions by domestic discord and unnatural con- 
troversy.’ This theme is worked out in detail in the English 
historical plays. King John is somewhat detached in chronology 
from the central trilogy—Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry V ; but 
King John supplies an impressive commentary upon the peril 
threatened to a State by internal divisions and domestic disaffec- 
tion; by the antagonism of classes or creeds, of political parties 
and social interests. 

In Shakespeare’s own day national independence had been 
threatened, national unity had been endangered both by external 
attack and by domestic faction. Independence could be assured 
only by the union of parties and the cohesion of classes. The moral 
is explicitly drawn in the concluding speech of the bastard 
Falconbridge : 

‘This England never did—nor never shall— 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 
. . . Naught shall make us rue, 
If England to itself do rest but true.’ 


This, it may be said, is an elementary lesson. True; but it is 
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also fundamental ; and at the moment when King John was written 
(1595) it was particularly opportune. About Shakespeare’s politics 
there was no special subtlety ; the precepts he sought to enforce, 
especially in this his Prologue, were broad ; he painted, as became 
a scene-painter, with a big brush. 

In Richard IT there is considerably more subtlety, psychological 
and political, than in King John, which, after all, was only an 
adaptation, albeit extraordinarily skilful, of an earlier play. In 
Richard IT, moreover, we come near the heart of the central drama, 
which pivots on the Lancastrian Revolution of 1399, and follows 
the alternating fortunes of the White Rose and the Red. Modern 
historical research has done much to modify the traditional estimate 
of the political and social significance of this period, and in particular 
of the aristocratic faction fights commonly described as the Wars 
of the Roses. But it is not of such stuff that drama is made. 
Shakespeare, with unerring dramatic instinct, turned aside from 
political philosophy and seized upon the personal aspects of the 
disorders of that day; he painted in strongly contrasted colours 
not the absolutism of the Plantagenet and the legal formalism of 
the Lancastrian, but the wayward caprice, the shifty sentimentalism 
of a Richard of Bordeaux, and the stern statesmanship, the firm 
grip upon realities of a Henry of Lancaster. In Richard II we have 
the type of the political amateur. He is not devoid of a certain 
regal dignity: no one indeed is quicker to appreciate the dramatic 
situations of kingship; he never lacks becoming words or fails to 
strike the appropriate attitude. At moments he approaches actual 
greatness, but always he fails to reach it owing to the intrusion of 
a touch of theatricality when we look for simplicity, by obviously 
posing when we demand sincerity. He acts at times with energy, 
as in the coup d’état of 1397, but it is fitful in manifestation, never 
sustained ; and Richard, now heroic, now lapsing into gushing 
sentimentality, passes, in an instant, from a mood of ill-grounded 
confidence into one of contemptible and equally groundless despair. 
Endowed with conspicuous personal beauty and charm, ‘ that sweet 
lovely rose,’ Richard fascinates companions and even opponents ; 
but most of all he fascinates himself. He positively luxuriates in 
feeling. He is gluttonous of emotions. He revels in prosperity, 
but hardly less does he enjoy adversity. Joy and sorrow alike 
minister to his passion for introspection. 

Such a man could not, in Shakespeare’s view, achieve political 
success. A mere dilettante, he was master of no craft. He had 
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never been subject to real discipline and had received no systematic 
training in the profession of arms, in the arts of peace, in the 
mysteries of statecraft. He had indeed picked up the jargon of 
politics, and, like political amateurs in all ages, he could reel off 
effectively the ordinary tags. The King is ‘the Lord’s anointed,’ 
the ‘deputy of Heaven’; ‘ we were not to sue but to command,’ 
and so on. But born to command, Richard had never mastered 
the high and difficult art of ruling; he is the ‘ redeless’ Richard, 
from first to last an amateur in politics. Inexorably he judges 
himself : 
‘ Mine eyes are full of tears, I cannot see : 

And yet salt water blinds them not so much 

But they can see a sort of traitor here. 

Nay, if I turn mine eyes upon myself, 

I find myself a traitor like the rest.’ 


That is the final and unerring judgment on this pathetic figure, 
the politician who failed. 

In sharp and striking contrast with the portrait of the political 
amateur is that of the professional politician—Henry IV. 

The modern jurist describes the title of the Lancastrians as 
‘parliamentary,’ but to Shakespeare the success of Henry IV con- 
stituted a ‘ usurpation.’ Not that the dramatist accepts the Stuart 
theory of monarchy as enunciated by Richard of Bordeaux in a long- 
drawn-out dissertation upon the divine right of kingship, such as 
would not have discredited James I: 


‘ Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king ; 
The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
The deputy elected by the Lord.’ 


Richard, in Shakespeare’s showing, forfeited the crown by defects 
of personal character ; Henry IV attained it by the qualities which 
make for success in politics—a steady concentration upon the end 
to be achieved, a keen appreciation of the means necessary to its 
attainment, and ruthless and persistent employment of those means. 
Yet the success of Henry IVis represented as transitory, unsatisfying, 
and partial. ‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’ Especially 
uneasy will it lie when the crown has been attained by usurpation ; 
none the less if the usurpation be generally approved by contem- 
poraries, and ultimately justified before the tribunal of impartial 
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history. The makers of revolution, however great the provocation, 
and however orderly the method, invariably find pitfalls in their 
path. The first line of Henry the Fourth strikes the political and 
ethical keynote of the whole drama : 


‘So shaken as we are, so wan with care.’ 
But the taint is a personal taint and is expiated by suffering : 


‘God knows, my son, 
By what bye-paths and indirect crook’d ways 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well, 
How troublesome it sat upon my head.’ 


But the young Prince Henry would ascend the throne by an 
hereditary title : 
‘ With better quiet, 
Better opinion, better confirmation.’ 


Yet all trouble was by no means dissipated. The Lancastrians 
owed their throne to an alliance between the High Churchmen 
(here represented by Archbishop Arundel) and the baronial oligarchy 
which, throughout the fourteenth century, they had themselves 
headed. Richard had shrewdly predicted that his successor would 
find himself confronted by the same aristocratic intrigues which had 
contributed to his own downfall. He did. The Percys stepped 
into the opposition leadership vacated by Henry of Lancaster, and 
presently Percy would find a counterpart in Warwick the king- 
maker. The personal prowess and popularity of Henry V warded 
off for a time the Nemesis that awaited usurpers, but, devout 
Christian as he was, he could not feel that the expiation was com- 
plete, and on the eve of Agincourt he was on his knees, ‘imploring 
pardon’ for the crime of his House : 


‘ Not to-day, O Lord, 
O not to-day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compassing the crown.’ 


But the Nemesis had not yet worked itself out. The land which 
yesterday had spurned the absolutism of a Richard II would groan 
to-morrow under the pitiable weakness of a Henry VI, and by a 
movement parallel with that of 1399 Yorkist would in turn supplant 
Lancastrian as Lancastrian had pushed aside Plantagenet. But 
again a fatal personal taint impairs the sound hereditary claim of 
the Yorkists (I follow Shakespeare without regard to genealogical 
controversy) ; the sins of the father are visited upon the helpless 
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children of Edward IV, and they fall victims to the cruelty and 
trickery of Richard of Gloucester. Richard’s usurpation is crowned 
with the success which striking ability, even unaided by character, 
can often temporarily command in politics; but Nemesis again 
reasserts itself, his triumph is transient, and his death on Bosworth 
Field opens the way to a union of the Houses in the person of 
Henry VIII and to the brilliantly successful dictatorship of the 
Tudors, 

The Ring (if we may adopt a Wagnerian designation) closes 
with the victory of Henry of Richmond at Bosworth. The reign 
of Henry VII, a period of patient preparatory policy, is not 
susceptible of dramatic treatment, and, with unerring instinct, 
Shakespeare passes it over, but only to present, after many years’ 
interval, a sort of epilogue to the series, the splendid pageant of 
Henry VIII, culminating in the christening of the Princess Elizabeth. 
That ceremony gave him an opportunity for the magnificent 
prophetic vision of the high destiny reserved for the English people 
under the sceptre of the virgin Queen : 

‘ Truth shall nurse her, 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her : 
She shall be loved and feared: her own shall bless her, 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow: good grows with her : 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours.’ 


Thus the series ends at the zenith of the dictatorship under which 
England was disciplined and prepared for the rapid advance of the 
succeeding century. 

The political moral of the whole series is obvious though not 
insignificant; he who runs may read it. An acute critic has 
indicated a ‘ pathetic irony’ as the characteristic feature of king- 
ship as delineated by Shakespeare ; and as one thinks of a Richard IT 
or a Henry IV, or even (in different ways) Henry V and Henry VI, 
one is compelled to admit the force of Pater’s analysis. But there 
is more in Shakespeare’s delineation than pathetic irony. Until 
the advent of the Hanoverian dynasty kings, even in England, not 
only reigned but ruled. Everything—the wealth, happiness and 
contentment of the people—depended on the personal character of 
the sovereign. In his person were concentrated all those functions 
of government which in the modern State are distributed between 
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judges, legislators, and administrators civil and military. As was 
the king, so was the people. How could a people enjoy security or 
prosperity, how could a reign be other than ‘ troublesome ’ under 
a king like John, compact of criminality and cowardice, ever ready 
to listen to the dictates of momentary expediency : 


‘ That smooth-fac’d gentleman, tickling commodity. 
Commodity, the bias of the world.’ 


I have already referred to King John as an example of Shakespeare’s 
supreme skill as an adapter, or rather as a transmuter of base metal 
into pure gold. Here we have an illustration of his method. From 
the earlier play, The Troublesome Reign of King John, he borrowed 
the whole dramatic digest of historical events. As regards the 
external facts the two plays are, indeed, identical. But Shakespeare, 
while reproducing precisely the framework of the earlier play, 
himself supplied the philosophical inspiration—the political moral 
—of the drama. The earlier play contained no hint of a pivotal 
idea. It is Shakespeare who exhibits the leading persons of the 
drama and, inspired throughout by motives of low expediency, 
‘ That smooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity ’ is the dominant 
personality of the play. By this means Shakespeare converts a 
Protestant polemic into an ethical commentary upon political 
action ; he substitutes for a series of loosely connected historical 
episodes a coherent study of human motive; he transmutes an 
appeal to the patriotic passions of Elizabethan Englishmen into 
a drama which possesses a living interest for all students of politics 
and humanity in all countries in every age. Thus did Shakespeare 
conform to the Aristotelian canon, the ‘ law of the universal.’ 
Similarly in the rest of the English chronicle plays. What but 
unrest and revolution could be expected under the rule of a political 
amateur like Richard II? How could the times be other than 
‘unquiet ’ with a man at the helm of the State who, like Henry IV, 
subordinated everything to the achievement of immediate political 
success ? Success is, in truth, achieved under Henry V, who 
typifies for Shakespeare saintly strength, as Henry VI typifies 
saintly weakness. Weakness in the executive (if we may anticipate 
the political terminology of a later age) is the unforgiveable political 
sin, and under Henry VI all the forces of social disorder and dynastic 
rivalry are unloosed. Richard III, though able and strong, pays 
the penalty for criminal disloyalty to country and kin. 


In the three Roman plays Shakespeare works on a larger canvas 
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and paints with an even bigger brush. The example of Athens 
exists indeed to prove that the conclusions of political science do 
not depend for their validity on extent of territory. But Athens, 
in the days of Plato and Aristotle, was the Queen of the intellectual 
world. The England of the Middle Ages was, in literal truth, ‘a 
third-rate isle half lost among her seas.’ In Shakespeare’s own day 
she was beginning, but only beginning, to emerge from her isolation 
and insularity. Rome, especially the Rome of Julius Caesar and 
Antony and Cleopatra, provided Shakespeare with a larger canvas, 
and the outlines of his political portraits are consequently bolder. 
The great Roman plays reproduce the ancient Roman world, as 
Archbishop Trench insisted, ‘as no other modern poetry has ever 
done,’ and the style corresponds with the ampler stage. There is, 
as Hallam justly observed, ‘something of a grandiosity in the 
sentiments and language.’ 

In Coriolanus we are confronted by a problem of perennial 
interest : how far do the qualities which go to make the great soldier 
contribute to success in politics ? 

Coriolanus himself is drawn on heroic lines : a gigantic statuesque 
figure, hewn out of granite, he bears down by personal prowess all 
opposition on the field of battle. How does he fare when he returns 
to civillife 2 By the Roman Senate, the men who were in a position 
to realise the debt which the city owed him, he is rewarded with 
the great office of Consul. But the mighty warrior is not necessarily 
a successful politician, more particularly in States which have, in 
their Constitution, any admixture of democracy. For the Plebs 
and their Tribunes Coriolanus had the profound contempt so 
characteristic of the great soldier confronted by the mob; and he 
made no secret of it ; nay, on every occasion he obtruded it. The 
people lack food and blame the patricians for their scarcity. The 
honest Menenius attributes it to the true economic cause : 


‘ For the dearth 
The gods, not the patricians, make it.’ 


But the mob, true to type, must blame men: ‘the leanness that 
afflicts us is an inventory to particularise their abundance.’ 
Coriolanus disdains to argue : 


‘He that will give good words to ye, will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. What would you have, you curs, 
That like not peace nor war? The one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trusts to you, 
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Where he should find you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geese. 


Hang ye! Trust ye ? 
With every minute you do change a mind ; 
And call him noble that was now your hate, 
Him vile that was your garland.’ 


He will not adopt even the ordinary electioneering procedure of 
the political candidate. Says Brutus (one of the Tribunes) : 


‘T heard him swear, 
Were he to stand for consul, never would he 
Appear i’ the market-place, nor on him put 
The napless vesture of humility, 
Nor, showing, as the manner is, his wounds 
To the people, beg their stinking breaths.’ 


A ‘scourge to the enemies’ of Rome, Coriolanus had been 
‘a rod to her friends’; he had not ‘loved the common people.’ 
The indictment was true: the ‘ people’ were ‘the mutable rank- 
scented many,’ and he frankly and openly deplored a condition of 
affairs 
‘where gentry, title, wisdom 
Cannot conclude but by the yes or no 
Of general ignorance.’ 


There speaks the typical aristocrat, the contemner of democracy. 
Even his mother, the noble Volumnia, hardly less proud than 
Coriolanus, reproaches him for lack of tact : 


‘You might have been enough the man you are 
With striving less to be so; lesser had been 
The thwartings of your disposition, if 
You had not showed them how you were disposed 
Ere they lacked power to cross you.’ 


Aufidius exposes with precision the defects of a great man’s qualities: 
“he could not carry his honours even’ (and cf. Act IV, end of 
Scene 7). Hence the ruin of an honourable and indeed heroic 
career, the failure of a great man, owing to lack of the qualities 
essential to success in politics. Nor does Coriolanus belong only 
to the Rome of the fifth century B.c. History (including our 
own history) has provided many parallels to the career of Coriolanus. 
Once again in delineating the particular Shakespeare conforms to 
the ‘law of the universal.’ Nor does he identify himself with the 
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sentiments of his haughty soldier. That he shared his contempt 
for demagogues and their dupes is likely enough; not even the 
Cleon of Aristophanes is a more superbly satirical portrait than 
Jack Cade. But Shakespeare always stands apart : the philosopher, 
not the partisan. 

So is it also in the great historical tragedy of Julius Caesar. 
Here interest centres, as an acute critic, Paul Stapfer, has hinted, 
not in the person of Caesar, but in the spirit of Caesarism, ‘ the spirit 
of a new era in world history about to begin,’ which permeates the 
drama. ‘The death of Caesar,’ as Charles Knight justly observed, 
‘was not Shakespeare’s catastrophe : it was the death of the Roman 
Republic at Philippi.’ Caesar himself is drawn only in shadowy 
outline. Far otherwise is it with the finely contrasted characters 
of Brutus, Cassius, and Mark Antony. In Brutus we see the 
political idealist moved to the commission of crime by the astute 
party politician, Cassius; in Antony the man of genius, a master of 
the art of oratory, capable of passionate attachment to persons 
but devoid of deep political conviction. All three, as well as Caesar 
himself, have had their counterparts in every revolutionary period 
in world history. 

Antony and Cleopatra carries on the story begun in Julius 
Caesar; but it has not met the common fate of sequels. On the 
contrary, Antony and Cleopatra has been acclaimed by the two finest 
of Shakespearian commentators as ‘ by far the most wonderful of 
all the historical dramas.’ Does any one question the justice of 
this verdict ? From the standpoint of this paper, as an essay in 
politics, it seems to me inferior to several of the plays discussed in 
preceding pages. As a human tragedy it is immeasurably the 
greatest of them. From this point of view only Richard II 
approaches it, and Richard of Bordeaux is a pale reflex of Antony, 
with whom, nevertheless, A. C. Bradley has compared him. Much 
closer, to my thinking, is the resemblance between Octavius 
and Henry IV. To both the term ‘mere politician’ is precisely 
applicable. Both are hard as steel, passionless, prudent, entirely 
masters of themselves, inspired in every action of their lives by 
considerations of immediate self-interest, never yielding to an 
impulse of generosity or affection. Antony’s overpowering passion 
for Cleopatra is almost exalted into a virtue when contrasted with 
the cold and self-regarding prudence of an Octavius. As a brilliant 
critic of our own time has said : ‘ The first of living soldiers, an able 
politician, a most persuasive orator, Antony nevertheless was not 
born to rule the world. . . . When he meets Cleopatra he finds his 
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Absolute. She satisfies, nay, glorifies his whole being.’ Octavius, 
on the contrary, is proof against her fascination. ‘ Face to face 
with her and listening to her voice’ (again to quote Dr. Bradley) 
‘ Octavius can think only how best to trap her and drag her to public 
dishonour in the streets of Rome.’ Thus does the politician triumph 
over the man. 


This rapid glance at the historical plays is far from exhausting 
the political lessons with which they are pregnant. But perhaps 
the best summary of Shakespeare’s political creed is to be found 
in a play to which no reference has been made, in the great speech 
of Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida. Shakespeare espoused no 
party—he was not the slave of any doctrine—political or ecclesias- 
tical; he uttered no shibboleths and excommunicated no one. 
His theory of monarchy was personal, not doctrinal, yet he was no 
leveller, still less an anarchist. He would: 


‘ Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom in all line or order : 
. . . O when degree is shak’d 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 


But by degree, stand in authentic place g 


Force should be right ; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 


Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself.’ 


Order and degree; national unity ; social solidarity and selfless 
patriotism ; ‘a love of just liberty ’ (as Coleridge hath it) ‘ and a 
respect for all those institutions of social life which bind men 
together ’—these are the ideas which permeate and dominate the 
historical plays. They supply a sufficient basis for the simple faith 
which constituted the political creed of Shakespeare. 


J. A. R. Marrgiorr. 
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THE MAN-MAKERS. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


Ropert CLIVE surmounted the last stile of the Short Cut, and 
paused, wiping his brow, to look down upon the hamlet lying 
almost at his feet, his heart leaping incontinently into his throat 
as he gazed. Like many another traveller long banished from the 
scenes of his youth and late returning, he found himself wishing 
that he had not come, albeit with better reason than most ; halting 
before he yielded to those impulses more poignant than pain which 
prompted him to stoop and patch together the shredded life of the 
past ; hesitating before he took the final plunge into this valley 
of sleep where, nearly sixty years ago, he had been born and bred. 

From his vantage-point he could see the whole place, the one 
locality of his memory which appeared to have remained wholly 
unaltered. Evidently there had been no fresh building at 
Winwistle, no new villas or modern cottages. Beyond repair and 
rethatching, it must have presented to the world an unchanged 
front through all those eventful thirty years. Not so himself, the 
stoutish, bearded, dubiously wealthy man who now stared down- 
wards at the road which ran through the village and out on to 
the downs—the white, gritty road along which he and his old push- 
bike had travelled daily during the period when he had been cashier 
at Puddlehampton Bank. Straight-stripped the village lay 
between the humped shoulders of the hills, its houses set compactly 
on either side of that highway of disaster, along which he had 
travelled last with bracelets on his wrists—those bracelets which 
now hampered him so severely in his attempt to pick up the broken 
ends of early friendships in order to examine the quality of their 
weaving. He would have to do so very discreetly indeed if those 
steel adornments of Mr. Rupert Clark were not to jingle betrayingly. 

Both from word and silence Mr. Clive had known these many 
years what the inhabitants of Winwistle, and more particularly 
what Miss Sylvia Lang, had thought of young Mr. Clark; yet, 
even granted the enormity of his crime and his later and varied 
experience of human nature, it had ever seemed strange to him 
that the close-woven ligaments of half a life-time could snap so 
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completely. Their crack had stupefied him at first, so that, leaving 
gaol after five years, he had preferred to let their broken ends lie 
untouched in the quiet valley until time, philosophy, and dragging 
curiosity had done their work and drawn him back to inspect such 
remnants with less of bitterness than of humour. His own people, 
the Vicarage folk, were of course dead, his father during the service 
of his sentence, his mother shortly after. 

There remained only one person now resident in the hamlet of 
Winwistle of whose opinion regarding himself he entertained doubts. 
Milly Hampton, one time his mother’s housemaid, that staid, dark 
dump of a girl, had sent him a note on the eve of his trial. Burnt 
long ago, its comical spelling and odd phraseology remained ever 
in his recollection, treasures of musk and rose. 


‘Dear Mister Rupert,’ Milly had written, ‘ peeple as steals does 
rong wich is Commandment 8 but I aint bileaving all as anny-body 
says nor does nobbady as is sensable, so pleese xcuse the libarty 
but I wold lik to ave been yore Mother wen it woldent ave hapened. 
Wen you comes out, if they puts you in, doent you loose art for 
sum peeple is fools but not me. I thenk Viker will leeve heer but 
I shant. pleese doent loose art. 

‘respectful yores 
‘M. AmpTon.’ 


Somehow he had never answered the letter until to-day, but 
if rumour was correct, Milly Hampton had been true to her word. 
She had not gone away. Wife to a cripple, she lived in the last 
cottage at this end of the village, almost next door to the stone 
farm-house which Sylvia’s father had bought in days of yore, where 
Sylvia, now a widow with one son, lived soberly on a pension ; 
that Sylvia whose radiant restlessness had goaded him out of the 
rut of honesty; that Sylvia who, soft and fair and passionate, 
had proved quite astoundingly cold-hearted. Self-centred little 
hypocrite! Soft as butter, hard as granite! Naturally he could 
not have expected her to be anything but horrified and disillusioned 
at the method he had then attempted for the quick acquirement of 
wealth, when the chill procedure of a Law Court laid open its 
devious windings to the light of day. Still, she had never pitied 
anyone in the matter but herself, and the kick of her little slippers, 
once he was down, had been worse than all the thumping hob- 
nails of the world. To-day, over the grave of his dead pain, he 
felt that he would like to restudy Sylvia and Milly, the two women 
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who had reacted so differently to his crime, beholding what ex- 
pression their faces would assume at mention of the name of Rupert 
Clark. Only the unchanged village, so much dearer to him than 
were its inhabitants, gave him pause. 

He took out two small white packages from his pocket, turned 
them about absently for a moment, then replaced them and plunged 
resolutely downwards along the steeply flowing track. 

The path dropped sharply upon the village street immediately 
beside the red-brick garden wall of the ex-farm-house. Rounding 
the angle of this, he found himself gazing over a low stone palisade 
surmounted by creeper-covered railings, which alone separated 
front garden and high road. Unchanged, a familiar broad flagged 
walk led from wrought-iron gate to porticoed door, bordered by 
ranks of mingled blossom, flanked in their turn by perfect turf. 
The house itself sat back against the hill-side like a benevolent 
brown-skirted dame in an ancient arm-chair, smiling benediction 
upon the passer-by. Robert Clive stumped up the walk, smiling 
grimly. How much of welcome this house had once held for him ! 
How far warmer its interior had proved to be than the hearts of 
its inhabitants ! 

‘Same old place,’ he informed an elongated iron poodle which 
supported the door-scraper, ‘and, blow me, if you aren’t the same ! 
’Lectric bell, however, and that’s new.’ He punched the little white 
knob emphatically and waited. 

An inept country maid answered his imperious summons with 
rather scared alacrity and conducted him into a drawing-room 
where new and remembered furnishings blended harmoniously. 
Then she melted away with his card, and he fell into a queer 
emotional lull filled with sun-motes like dancing insignificant 
specks of calcinated memories. When the door handle turned he 
awoke with an effort to meet the mistress of the house. 

‘Changed indeed!’ he thought, swiftly regarding her as she 
advanced towards him, his card in her hand; ‘thin; hasn’t worn 
well.’ 

Mrs. Delafield gave him greeting with a polite nod of interroga- 
tion, what time the merciless sunlight revealed to his observant 
eyes the lined face, older than fifty years should warrant, ruffled, 
colourless hair and casual garments which marked the Sylvia of 
to-day. ‘Flattened, but protesting,’ elaborated his inner voice, 
‘had the stuffing crushed out. I wonder if Delafield bullied 
her ?’ 
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“Mr. Clive?’ queried the faded woman, in tones apparently 
more familiar with the minor keys of life than with its bolder 
octaves. 

Robert bowed acknowledgment of the name and prepared to 
explain himself. 

‘I happen to have come over to this part of the country from 
the States, Mrs. Delafield,’ he said, fumbling in his pocket, ‘ and 
an acquaintance of mine in New York charged me to look you up 
and deliver a little present to you. Ah, here it is!’ 

He produced the larger of the two packages and held it out 
ingratiatingly. ‘From Mr. Rupert Clark,’ he enlarged. 

Sylvia Delafield’s hand, arrested midway towards reception, 
dropped suddenly to her side. He saw her relaxed lips tighten 
(‘ False teeth that don’t fit,’ recorded his mind) and a dull pinkish 
flush suffused her cheeks. 

‘I beg your pardon... from... who did you say?’ she 
asked incredulously. 

He waved the packet like a letter of introduction. 

‘From Mr. Rupert Clark,’ he repeated. ‘He gave me to 
understand that, although you had not corresponded for many 
years, you were old friends, and so he commissioned me, in looking 
up certain folk in this district, to give you this.’ 

‘That man!’ said Mrs. Delafield, and regarded the parcel 
suspiciously. ‘Whatever does he mean by it?’ She took it 
doubtfully and laid it, unopened, on a small table at her elbow. 
‘ This is very interesting,’ she said with attempted lightness, ‘ and 
most surprising. Please sit down, and I will ring for tea. It’s 
a terribly hot afternoon. I hope you don’t feel the heat as much 
as I do.’ 

Her glance, passing swiftly over him, returned to, and lingered 
on, her old lover’s present. 

Mr. Robert Clive smiled, shrugging his shoulders slightly. 
‘I’m used to heat,’ he replied ; ‘ been grilled and frozen both, so 
this doesn’t trouble me much.’ 

Mrs. Delafield walked across to the fireplace and rang the bell 
limply. Returning, she revealed a face that twitched with nerves 
momentarily out of control. 

“May I ask . . .’ she questioned, ‘do you . . . please do sit 
down . . . do you know Mr. Clark well ?’ 

‘No,’ said Robert, ‘I can’t say Ido. He’s still an enigma to 
me, although we’ve worked together for . . . years. However, 
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personally, I like him. I’m afraid, from what he said to me, that 
he gave you cause for offence long ago, and intended that packet 
' as a peace-offering.’ 

‘It’s very funny of him,’ said Sylvia, her face still twitching, 
and the futility of the phrase tickled him. ‘Funny!’ How the 
wretched little adjective had survived the ages in Sylvia’s mouth ! 
She dabbed back a streak of unwaved hair from her forehead and 
sat down facing him in a high-backed cane-and-ebony chair. 

‘It is very good of you to come, Mr. Clive,’ she said more 
cordially. ‘I’m sure we must be right out of your way down here. 
How is Mr. Clark doing now ?’ 

‘ Very well indeed from a financial point of view,’ he answered. 
‘I believe that he was a poor man when he came out to the States, 
but he has the reputation among those who claim to know him of 
being pretty shrewd.’ 

‘ Has he ? ’ said Sylvia plaintively. 

He remembered, cynically, how greatly she had always excelled 
in plaintiveness, in the days when thin shoulders had been merely 
slender and querulous eyes deep as pools under beech-trees, in the 
days when, snuggling against him, she had confided to him the 
secrets of her heart, secrets which, more than anything else, had 
driven him into the hidden madness of appropriation and speculation. 

He pursued the conversation genially. 

‘Yes, he’s doing remarkably well,’ he repeated, ‘and talks of 
retiring, which, I suppose, is why he has begun to look up old links 
at home. At round about sixty I’ve noticed that most of us like 
to dally with the idea that we wish to end our days in the ancestral 
sheepfold. Actually, I’m afraid, we find a Club arm-chair more 
comfortable, but we like old-time friends to foster the delusion.’ 

The anxious lines deepened in her face. 

‘Sixty!’ she exclaimed. ‘Good gracious! ... You don’t 
mean to say that he thinks of coming back to England and renewing 
. . . things over here 2?’ 

‘Not quite. He married an American twenty years ago, which 
anchored him pretty firmly abroad. But he certainly has con- 
templated reviving something of past associations, now that he is 
in a position to do so.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Mrs. Delafield. ‘So he’s married!’ A little 
poignant silence tipped her remark with steely significance, then 
‘He would!’ she added, bitterness springing into her tone from 
some long-fostered grievance. ‘ He’d marry money and make money, 
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without scruple. Men like that do, and raise sons with no trouble, 
whereas honest people can’t do anything for their children except by 
pinching themselves. You might just as well know, Mr. Clive, that 
whatever Mr. Clark is now he was a swindler originally, and that’s 
why he and I parted. Now he’s a successful man and I’m... 
My husband ought to have had money, but the War ruined him 
right at the beginning of it, and when he was killed I only had 
a small pension. It would have been easier for me if my boy had 
wanted to go into the Army... there’d have been help, with 
education, you know .. . but he’s determined to specialise in 
scientific research, and it’s all so expensive.’ She paused, while 
the tea-tray entered, and resumed as the door closed on the retreat- 
ing maid. ‘ Marshall was a delicate baby,’ she said ; ‘ and I didn’t 
want any kind of baby, let alone a delicate one ; but there he was, 
and one had to do one’s best for him . . . worry all along the line. 
He’d just got strong enough to go to a Public School when his 
father was killed . . . and now, after six years of that, he wants 
to throw over all my ideas for him and spend about six more years 
studying the most impossible things—which he’d be welcome to 
do if I’d larger means, only he won’t be able to earn a penny for 
ages at this rate... at least, not enough to support himself. 
But of course he must follow his own bent, and I’m slaving and 
scrimping to give him what he wants and make a man of him. 
He’s clever, you see, and whatever it costs me he must be made, 
somehow. But as for my ever having a life of my own, of course 
that’ll never be ; just because I’ve done what’s right for somebody 
else ; while Rupert Clark, I suppose, having no scruples to speak 
of, has got everything.’ 

“No kids,’ said Mr. Clive, briefly. 

‘There!’ said Mrs. Delafield sharply. ‘Nobody but his wife 
and himself to bother about. No worrying over a boy’s manners 
and morals with no one to advise or help. Nothing but his business. 
By the way, what is that ?’ 

‘His interests are rather varied, Mrs. Delafield. Oil, cotton, 
quite a number of things.’ 

“I see. Oh, well... .’ She stopped, and for the first time 
encountered his gaze fully, her features once more composed. He 
waited, sensing her next phrase before it came, realising that the 
analysis of Sylvia’s soul was less simple than he had anticipated. 
It seemed, beneath cloudy particles of protest, to be yielding a 
curious deposit of self-sacrifice. 
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‘When are you going back to America, Mr. Clive ?’ she asked, 
averting her eyes. 

‘Next week, I expect,’ he answered. ‘Shall I take him any 
message ? 

She considered the matter for a moment, while a copper kettle 
over a spirit-stove began to sing. 

‘I don’t know,’ she responded finally. ‘If there’s a letter 
inside that packet I can write. And perhaps. . . . It’s not quite 
easy to know what’s the right thing to do, Mr. Clive. I...I 
think I’ve talked to you rather freely, for a stranger, but really 
your coming like this startled me so. Here’s Marshall.’ 

A lean youth, with broad shoulders, long limbs, and a clever 
but overcast face, entered the room and eyed his mother’s caller 
with obvious surprise. Mrs. Delafield arose hastily. 

‘My son, Mr. Clive,’ she said. ‘ Marshall, here is the friend of 

. . an old acquaintance of mine in America. He has just come, 
very kindly, to look me up with . . . messages.’ 

The youth, who appeared to be annoyed about something, 
acknowledged the introduction without display of enthusiasm, 
and seated himself by the cake-stand. 

‘ Bit of a cub,’ thought Rupert Clive, and remarked aloud ‘ I’ve 
just been hearing about your ambitions, young man. Your mother 
tells me that you have a bent for science. What’s your particular 
line ?’ 

Marshall Delafield eyed him, palpably resentful of patronage. 

‘Mathematics,’ he said. ‘ What’s yours .. . sir?’ 

The ‘sir ’ was plainly a sop to his mother’s desire for his polite- 
ness, and a sudden flickering smile, pleasant but for its tinge of 
sarcasm, which accompanied the word, caused Robert Clive to sit 
forward and study the young mathematician intently. 

‘I’m no scientist,’ he replied, ‘except in the money market. 
Plenty of mathematics there, but not your variety, I suppose.’ 

‘ Not quite,’ said the cub charily. 

‘ He thinks,’ interpolated Sylvia nervously, ‘that Einstein . . . 
and people like that . . . are the only really interesting people 
there are. He has been trying to make me understand Relativity. 
Well, I can’t: but then I’m not the only one. However, it seems 
to have produced quite startling discoveries, though, I tell Marshall, 
unless he himself gets something useful out of it . . . invents 
something that everybody wants . . . I’m afraid he'll be a poor 
man.” 
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* All you people,’ said Marshall, passing Robert a cup of tea 
with sloppy inattention, ‘will persist in judging the value of 
research by the machinery it makes. The principles behind the 
machine don’t interest you.’ 

‘But how can they, dear,’ protested Mrs. Delafield gently, ‘ if 
we can’t grasp them ? When one sees something actually at work 
our poor little minds begin to understand. It’s like people, you 
know. They can only be judged by their actions.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ retorted her son obstinately, cutting himself cake 
without concern for their visitor’s plate. ‘Inventing a machine 
or committing a crime doesn’t always prove that a man’s a great 
scientist or a hardened criminal. You’d want to understand the 
influences that led up to it to find that out.’ 

Robert Clive sat back again in his chair and threw out a practical 
illustration. 

‘Exactly,’ he agreed. ‘ Actions don’t invariably explain their 
own causes. For instance, you may be merely greedy and self- 
centred at this moment or just preoccupied with mental conflict 
and automatically stoking your material part.’ 

‘Sorry!’ Dark brows lowered, lifted, yielded to the dissolu- 
tion of an irritable mood as their owner handed over the cake- 
stand. ‘ Beastly rude of me, but I'll learn a few automatic good 
manners some day.’ <A hint of camaraderie passed between them. 

‘Nice conceited young man,’ ran Robert’s paradoxical inward 
comment. ‘Wonder if he’s really clever?’ Probing into the 
matter he made inquiry. 

‘Which department of Mathematics do you want to take up ?’ 
he asked, and knew that Sylvia held the teapot in suspense while 
she awaited the boy’s answer and his reply. He glanced at her 
under his eyelids and noted afresh the tension of her expression, 
guessed that she feared blundering on the part of Marshal!, with 
consequent alienation of a rich man’s interest. 

Marshall himself paused, turning a shoulder on his mother. 

‘I couldn’t say .. . yet,’ he said at length. ‘It’s a huge 
subject. One thing leads to another, and all mixed Mathematics 
interest me, Astronomy perhaps most, but anything that means 
research.’ He dropped abruptly into a tone unconsciously humble. 
‘I’m still in the preliminary stages, learning the elements of the 
game, sir, and presently, I suppose, one particular branch of it will 
be mine.’ 

‘ Where are you studying ?’ 
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‘ London—South Ken.’ 

‘ And living !’ 

‘ Digs, with a friend.’ 

‘He needs opportunities,’ struck in Sylvia, ‘to meet the right 
people and...’ 

‘Oh don’t, Mums!’ protested Marshall crossly. He appealed 
to Robert. ‘My mother,’ he said, ‘won’t grasp the fact that 
mine’s a slow game. Wait till I can fix my own line, and then [ll 
nail the right people. Got to learn things first.’ 

‘But I gave you six years at a Public School,’ cried Sylvia 
aggrievedly, ‘and you were supposed to be specialising in Science 
and Maths there. I don’t think they can have taught you much.’ 

‘Oh,’ said the cub rudely, ‘damn it all, mother, old Kurmuir 
was a genius, and it was him that put me on to this game!’ 

Robert Clive emptied his cup, set it down, and glanced at a 
Victorian gilt clock imprisoned in a glass mausoleum. 

‘I must move on, Mrs. Delafield,’ he announced, ‘if I’m to 
finish Clark’s commissions and catch the six o’clock at the Junction. 
Will you walk down the garden with me, young man? Id like 
a word more with you.’ 

‘Right, sir.’ Marshall rose smartly, and Sylvia’s fingers, 
meeting Robert’s in farewell, were feverish with friendship. He 
stood looking at her in quizzical bitterness of spirit. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ what am I to tell Clark, if I see him before he 
hears from you ?’” 

‘Oh,’ replied Sylvia, her hand shrinking a little from his, ‘I 
don’t know! Tell him . . . I remembered him.’ 

‘She’d marry me now, for the boy’s sake, if she could,’ thought 
Robert. 

At the end of the flagged path the elderly and the young man 
parted, and stood in final mutual appraisement. Robert produced 
notebook and fountain-pen. 

‘Give this note to your mother after I’m out of the way,’ he 
said, scribbling, and superscribed the carefully folded paper with 
a flourishing ‘ Private.’ 


The few yards along the road to the cottage gate of Milly Shem, 
some time Hampton, were rich in meditation. At the gate itself he 
stopped and contemplated a stout woman in a dark dress and faded 
pink sun-bonnet who was engaged in cutting a cabbage as rotund 
as herself. At the sound of his salutation she raised herself from 
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her task and stood regarding him inquiringly, the cabbage cradled 
affectionately against her waist. 

‘ Mrs. Shem ? ’ asked Robert. 

‘That’s me, sir,’ responded the woman briskly. ‘ Mid I ask 
who you be? ’Surance ?’ 

‘No. My name’s Clive, and I happen to be down here on 
business. An old friend of yours asked me to look you up and 
give you a little memento from him. May I come in ?’ 

‘ Why, o’ course, and welcome, but arl my friends as I can think 
on be round about here. There bain’t no others to my recollection, 
barrin’ me sister’s children up to Lunnon. Hows’ever, come on 
in and tell us who ’tis!’ She led the way into a brick kitchen, 
wherein Mr. Shem sat smoking beside the remnants of a substantial 
tea. 
‘I’m from New York, recently,’ volunteered Robert, following 
her in. 

‘Noo Yark?’ Mrs. Shem pushed back the bonnet from her 
brow. ‘’Oever knows me in Noo Yark? Jack, here be a gennel- 
man as says I’ve a friend in Noo Yark! What do ’ee think o’ 
that ? You'll excuse me ’usbin rising, sir, but ’is legs is wandly.’ 

Jack Shem lifted in greeting a face very greatly altered from 
Rupert Clarke’s remembrance of it. Fair, square, and contented, 
it revealed no trace of the shrinking expression, as of one who half 
expected something to be thrown at him, which had been wont to 
characterise the young crippled son of the village dipsomaniac. 

‘ Pleased to meet ’ee, zur,’ he said cordially. ‘ Mother, whatever 
do ’ee want wi’ that gurt cabbage this time o’ day ?’ 

‘Pegs!’ elucidated Mrs. Shem. ‘ Bit o’ greenstuff won’t ’urt 
em to their suppers. Now, let’s ’ear arl about this friend o’ mine 
in Noo Yark.’ She stopped abruptly, as though arrested by some 
leaping recollection. 

‘Summun mid ’a gone theer, o’ course,’ she added more quietly. 

‘Well,’ replied Robert, ‘my friend’s name is Clark—although 
perhaps I can hardly call him my friend, but still, we'll say, my 
acquaintance. When he learnt that I was visiting Southampton 
on business he requested me to break my journey long enough to 
look up old friends of his in this place and leave them each a small 
present. It seems that he left here, under a bit of a cloud, and has 
never cared to return, after marrying and settling abroad. But 
I suppose a man never forgets his early surroundings, and so he 
commissioned me. He’s a queer fellow.’ 
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Milly Shem absently put down her cabbage on the white table- 
cloth and stared at him. He laid a packet beside the cabbage, 
and felt her hand, warm, hard, and worn, pressed upon his. 

‘Mr. Rupert sent ’ee? Arter all these years? ... Jack... 
e’s come from Mr. Rupert! Eh, but that’s a breath-takin’ 
thing ! ’ 

She sat down heavily, and the bonnet-brim, slipping forward 
again, threw her features into momentary shadow. Jack Shem’s 
mouth fell open, then closed quickly, and re-opened to make a 
cryptic utterance. 

‘Well,’ quoth Mr. Shem, ‘I ain’t quar’lin now wi’ sich noos. 
Specially since he’m merried : merried money, I do rek’n.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Robert, vaguely stung, ‘he married trouble, 
Mr. Shem, and went to the gutter to look for it, too. But that’s 
ancient history now, and he began to make money when he became 
a widower. Now he’s in a position to remember old friends, but 
he hadn’t the courage to come across himself. Mrs. Shem, he asked 
me to thank you kindly for a letter he received from you nearly 
thirty years ago, and to tell you that although he never wrote 
back, he didn’t altogether lose heart—even in the gutter.’ 

Mrs. Shem sat crushing the little parcel he had given her, yet 
unopened, in her large lap, and sudden tears brimmed into her 
shrewd, dark eyes. 

‘ What for did he never come to I, zur?’ she asked. ‘ What fur 
did he ever seek th’ gutter? Ef ’e ’ad to marry beneath ’im, why 
couldn’t ’ee have come tol? I’d’a made a hearty man o’ he, same 
as I’ve made o’ Shem here. I were housemaid up to Vicarage, 
you'll understand, sir, and he were Vicar’s son. I know’d ’ow to 

look arter him better’n his mother, what ’adn’t the sense of an ’en. 
Touchy ’e were, and when ’e got into trouble and ’is young lady 
let °n down—arter goadin’ ‘im into it wi’ her get-rich-quick idees— 
I were feared bad for ’n. Not that ’e’d ever carried on wi’ I. But 
I knew ’e’d go and do summit silly when he comed out if nobody 
let on as they loved ’im. And so it seems ’a did, marryin’ a bad 
‘un and all... .’ 

‘Her wouldn’t take nobuddy,’ struck in Shem, ‘ until six year 
arter Mr. Rupert had done his time, and no one knew or keered 
any more of ’n. And then her raked round to find the pitifullest 
creetur her could, and found me. Fair collared I, her did; but 
I ain’t complainin’.’ His grey eyes twinkled triumphantly. ‘Cut 
’n out, I did, zur, ’cos o’ me wandly legs.’ 
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‘You ’old your tongue, Shem!’ said Milly tartly. ‘ You'd 
more of the makings of a man in you than them lollopin’ clod- 
’oppers in th’ village. Let’s ’ear more about Mr. Rupert, sir. 
Be’m arl right now ?’ 

‘ He’s perfectly all right . . . financially, Mrs. Shem.’ 

‘Meanin’ wi’ money, sir? Well, you telled us that afore. 
But ’ow’s ’is ’ealth and ’is ways, sir? Be ’e happy, like? Able 
to enjoy ’isself ? ’ 

‘ His health is good, at any rate, which is the chief thing. And 
he is too busy, I fancy, to spend much time brooding over past 
troubles. But he’s reserved, you know. Keeps his own counsel.’ 

‘That be sensible o’ he,’ remarked Mr. Shem conclusively. 
‘ What ’ve he sent ’ee, my dear ?’ 

Mrs. Shem clicked her tongue sharply. 

‘Never you mind!’ she advised. ‘ Whatever it be it’s mine, 
not yourn. A letter. Goon, sir. *Ave ’e got a good ’ouse ?’ 

‘He hasn’t a house at all, Mrs. Shem, but a private suite in 
a hotel. Not very home-like, is it? Still, it’s very comfortable, 
and he has every attention.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Milly, ‘ ef ’is wife’s dead. . . . “Ave ’e any childer ?’ 

“No, more’s the pity. But he’s thinking of adopting a son.’ 

“If so be ez ’is wife were a bad ’un,’ ruminated Milly slowly, 
“mebbe tez as well as her didn’t bring *n no kids. What sort of 
a lad be this’n he’m adoptin’ ? ’ 

“Clever, I think. Not very prepossessing, but he has the 
makings of a man in him, as you said of our friend here.’ 

‘He mid do warse,’ continued Milly, apparently following her 
own thought aloud rather than offering comment, ‘ then gi’ ‘isself 
to makin’ a man. What do he look like—Mr. Rupert, I means, 
not the lad ?’ 

‘He’s grown fairly stout of late years, and he’s a bit bald. 
I shouldn’t call him handsome.’ 

‘*Im bald,’ ejaculated Milly. ‘It’s past believin’, wi’ the crop 
o’ thatch he had ! ’ 

‘He told me that the way it was cropped when he did time as 
a young fellow spoilt it,’ responded Robert casually. 

Milly started and turned her face fully upon him. ‘So ’e 
telled ’ee about that ?’ she said, ‘and you no mor’n an acquaint- 
ance? I wouldn’t ’a thought ’e’d go fur to do that! ’ 

‘You see, Mrs. Shem, I knew all about that episode before he 
told me,’ explained Robert ; ‘there was nothing to be gained by 
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hiding it. In fact, I happen to know that his early experience 
gave him a very valuable insight into human nature, and enabled 
him to judge men pretty accurately. At any rate, he has mani- 
pulated them with great success.’ 

‘ Be’n well respected, then, sir ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Robert, laughing, ‘now you’re asking, woman! 
Well . . . with a certain section of the community he is quite 
considerably disliked, not to say feared, and with another section 
correspondingly popular. So I suppose we may consider him 
respected.’ 

Shem, who had been fidgeting for several seconds, now inserted 
another remark. 

‘You might make the gennelman a cup o’ tea, Mother,’ he said, 
‘seein’ how fur he’ve acome.’ 

“No, please ! ’ said Robert, arresting her as she rose and moved 
towards the fire. ‘ I must catch the six o’clock train at the Junction, 
which means starting off at once. At my age a man cannot afford 
to gallop uphill, Mr. Shem. I’m very pleased to have seen you 
both, and I think that I shall tell Clark, Mrs. Shem, that if he’d 
had any sense he ... could have married above him. But I 
doubt if you’d have been happy. Taking things by and large I’m 
inclined to believe you’ve got the better man of the two; at any 
tate, you know where you are with him, which we don’t always 
know with our friend Clark.’ 

Mrs. Shem, massively turning so that her petticoats brushed 
the fender, made indignant reply. 

‘Now, sir,’ she reproved, ‘ you ain’t no call for to say that, 
bein’ in any sort ‘is friend. Shem be so good a man as breathes, 
but I'll swear as nobbudy never knowed the rights about Mr. 
Rupert but me. I'll see you out th’ gaiite, sir, ef you won't bide 
fer a cup.’ 

She closed the cottage door firmly behind them as they emerged. 
In the slanting evening sunshine her figure dominated the tiny 
porch, the cabbages, and the phlox, like a stout epitome of working 
womanhood. Passing by a bed of pansies, she stayed to pull a 
weed. He turned and waited for her at the gate, and she spoke 
afresh, holding out to him a wad of crisp paper. 

‘Gi’n my respecful love, sir, ef you please, will ee? And see, 
here, I’ve akept the letter for to read quiet-like, and here be th’ 
notes, an’ grateful thanks. We'm well-to-do. I ain’t offended, 
doan’t let ’n think that, but I be ever like a mother what’s never 
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been let nurse her own child, and Shem’s poor comfort to an achin’ 
breast.’ 

She reached, fumbling, for the gate latch. 

* Good even’, sir,’ she said thickly. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Shem. God bless you. I'll tell Clark 

. . what I said I would.’ 

‘Doan’t ’ee, please, sir. What be th’ good o’ sayin’ sich ? 
I were ’omely allus, let alone beneath ‘im. Well, sir, ef you can 
onderstand, I couldn’t at first be rightly sorry fer what ’e done. 
When I knowed fer certain as ’e’d done it, and were like to go to 
gaol for stealin’, that seemed t’ level things a bit between us and 
raised ’opes. . . . Be you walkin’, sir? There’s a car to be ’ired 
now at th’ blacksmith’s.’ 

‘Thanks, but I’d rather walk,’ answered Robert Clive. 

In her drawing-room, beside a yet uncleared tea-tray, Mrs, 
Delafield read and reread an unbelievable letter. It ran: 


‘ Dear SyLvia, 

‘ Delafield you are and may remain, as far as I am concerned. 
I intended leaving this little box of ashes upon you as a fitting 
symbol of the value of your love and mine; an unutterably senile 
proceeding, as I now perceive. Will you instead regard them as 
the dust of a burnt past, to be scattered from your window and 
forgotten ? And will you permit me to stake a little of my fortune 
in your son ? 

‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘ Rupert CLARK.’ 


At the top of the Short Cut once again Robert Clive paused. 

‘God!’ he muttered, turning his back upon the mellow cottage 
over which the long shadows of the valley were already creeping, 
‘why couldn’t You have put Milly Hampton into Sylvia’s skin, 
matched her heart and her aspirates before I played the fool ? ’ 

He strode forward silently until a couple of fields had been 
traversed. Blue scabious waved about his feet. 

‘Damn!’ he said at last, and in the long grass behind the 
hedgerow wept the unshed tears of thirty years ago. 
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SOME THACKERAY ORIGINALS. 


BY P. R. KRISHNASWAMI, M.A. 


LECTURER IN ENGLISH, GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, KUMBAKONAM 
(South Inpra). 


WHO WAS COLONEL NEWCOME ? 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE novelist is a poet, ‘a maker.’ The magic web of the novel is 
a marvel. Who can tell the component elements of the beautiful 
wings of a butterfly? But it is gratifying to trace the butterfly 
through the chrysalis stage down to the caterpillar. In Swift’s 
mock-heroic we have the unforgettable dispute between the bee and 
the spider. The bee gives us honey, the sweetest of sweet things, 
having gathered it previously, by a subtle power peculiar to itself, 
from innumerable flowers. The spider on its side can point to the 
delicate texture of its spinning, having eaten of hapless insects 
caught in its trammels. The art of the novel may be described as 
being like the honey of the bee, or the delicate cobweb of the spider. 
On this analogy we may either watch the bee as it chooses each 
favourite flower, difficult and elusive as the watching should be, or 
turn to look at the flies and other insects caught within the spider’s 
castle. Here is the feast of that lord of the castle, here also the 
broken meat lying scattered around. 

As a literary artist, Thackeray is essentially different from many 
other great novelists in English. The artistic finish is more perfect 
in the work of others, of the type of Jane Austen, Scott, or George 
Eliot. Thackeray’s forte is in the very exuberance of his writing, 
the facility and rapidity of invention and narrative, and the wealth 
of creation, which yields God’s plenty. In this unrestrained process 
of writing, the standard by which Thackeray displays his superior 
genius is not the standard of beauty in a narrow sense, but a standard 
of marvellous truth, attained by stringing together all the noticed 
and unnoticed facts of life. In Jane Austen’s work there is strict 
economy in the material and its utilisation for artistic ends. Every 
character and every detail introduced in the novel subserve a unity 
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of purpose. But Thackeray achieves his effects in the mass. He 
transcribes unrestrainedly from the page of life, and he is not at 
trouble to justify the purpose of every detail mentioned in his novels. 
In fact, many of the particulars appear whimsically chosen, and 
prove quite enigmatic to the reader. The explanation for this is in 
the confidence with which Thackeray was content to attach himself 
to the leading-strings of his own actual experiences. 

An attempt to gain an inside view of Thackeray’s art by investi- 
gating into the originals on which he based his characters is calculated 
to yield the most fruitful results, because, as critic after critic has 
repeatedly pointed out, the one great quality of Thackeray’s work 
is his naturalness and realism in art. 

The search for ‘ originals’ should be deemed vulgar only when 
it has no critical value. If, lighting on one or two points of 
haphazard coincidence, one should cry ‘ Eureka!’ and feel the little 
joy of an absolute discovery, we have sheer vulgarity. But by 
employing a judicious process of examination, helped by a careful 
biographical knowledge of the author, valuable light can be shed on 
the art of the novelist. An understanding of the original material 
out of which the web of art is woven will certainly lead us to a fuller 
appreciation than ever before of the novelist’s sympathies, artistic 
and intellectual, if not moral. A successful discovery of originals 
may not perhaps allow of such words as ‘alchymy’ and ‘ magic 
transmutation’ being employed unreservedly in referring to a 
novelist’s art. But the gain is great in attaining a comparatively 
definite, if sober, praise of it. 

Authors feel an obvious necessity to keep the secret of their 
‘originals.’ A novelist’s art, and specially the keen incisive satire 
of Thackeray, cannot be practised without the precaution of con- 
cealing the originals of the characters introduced in the fictitious 
narratives. It is also the natural instinct of a novelist to mystify 
and misguide the curious who seek to discover originals, because he 
is anxious to preserve unbroken the marvel of his art. He likes the 
inquirer to go on wondering, like Mrs. Jennings in Jane Austen’s 
‘ Sense and Sensibility.’ 

In the following pages are offered the studies of four characters 
from ‘The Newcomes.’ To the present writer, the starting-point 
in these investigations has been the Indian interest in British novels. 
This special line offers a certain advantage because the compara- 
tively unfamiliar elements in a novel are more easily traced to the 
actual source of the author’s information than the familiar sides of 
British life. It was after obtaining the gratification of successfully 
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tracing to their origin in the novelist’s workshop a surprisingly large 
number of details in the Indian portion of Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Surgeon’s Daughter ’ that the present writer turned to Thackeray. 
In the study of Colonel Newcome, offered in the following pages, 
Sir Thomas Munro is added to the list of other originals already 
suggested for that character. Binnie is discovered to be another 
‘composite’ character, based on Mountstuart Elphinstone and 
Lord Macaulay. Rummun Loll is chiefly based on Rammohun 
Roy, while a little of Rajah Chandu Lal also enters into the 
making of that character. Lastly, the Reverend Charles Honeyman 
is a wonderful adaptation of Thackeray’s friend, the Reverend 
W. H. Brookfield. 

There are a few useful conclusions to be reached by the studies 
described above. Critics who have described Thackeray’s novels as 
‘transcripts from life’ will realise by the results of these laborious 
investigations how much more they had actually said than what 
they meant. The studies also serve to prove how Thackeray’s 
characters are usually of a composite character. More than all, they 
throw definite light on Thackeray’s ‘cynical’ quality. H.G. Keene 
has pointed out how unfair to the memory of Colonel James 
Gardner the story of Major Gahagan is, while Gahagan is certainly 
an outward copy of Gardner. The shrewd Sir Thomas Munro suffers 
a change in the person of Colonel Newcome. Elphinstone and 
Macaulay are dwarfed in their stature when they are converted 
into Binnie. Rummun Loll again is not a creation which by any 
means can do honour to Rammohun Roy. Nor could the Reverend 
W. H. Brookfield have felt flattered by recognising traits of himself 
in the Reverend Charles Honeyman. We are thus in a position to 
see definitely a little of Thackeray’s cynical practice. The satirical 
mind has something ‘ envious’ (purely in reference to the practice 
of art) in it. No living character but has an imperfect side: no 
imaginary character should be depicted as free from imperfection. 
So, to the finer characteristics drawn from actual models, the artist, 
especially if he has a satiric eye for life, attaches traits that show a 
flaw, yet are not essentially incongruous—good qualities often that 
slide from the loftiness of their own excess into the impracticable 
and the ridiculous, perhaps may even arouse contempt. Thackeray 
did not have the reputation of being particularly solicitous about 
the susceptibilities of his contemporaries, by not ‘ putting them into’ 
his novels. Such a consideration would have seemed to him a 
wholly unwarranted restriction on the satirist’s mission. Edmund 
Yates avers, and F. T. Marzials confirms, that Thackeray had 
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flouted the sacredness of the loyalty he owed to the Garrick Club, 
by freely transferring a number of his colleagues into his writings. 

Oneother result of these studies isthe knowledge we acquire of the 
books and persons who made such a deep impre’ sion on Thackeray 
as to induce him to incorporate what he knew of them into his 
novels. These studies definitely point to Thackeray’s attachment 
to Heber’s ‘ Indian Journal ’ and give specific meaning to the praise 
of Heber in Thackeray’s lecture on George IV. Gleig’s ‘ Life of 
Munro’ must have made a deep impression indeed on Thackeray. 
Again, the novelist should have known a great deal of Elphinstone, 
though the present writer cannot trace all the missing links. The 
praise of Macaulay in one of the ‘ Roundabout Papers’ attains a 
peculiar interest when we remember that Macaulay is already put 
into Binnie. Of Rammohun Roy Thackeray had learnt a good deal, 
either by perusing the contemporary newspapers or some published 
biography of his, or from mere personal sources. Brookfield, of 
course, Thackeray knew by direct personal contact. 

It may also be remarked here that the tracing of originals of 
fictitious characters is particularly facilitated—for those who can 
have no personal knowledge of the author and his environment—by 
the lapse of time after the publication of the novels, as it allows of 
different kinds of records of the time being written up. In the 
present instance of ‘ The Newcomes,’ Colebrook’s ‘ Life of Elphin- 
stone,’ Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay,’ the ‘ Life and Letters of 
Rammohun Roy,’ by Miss Collet, and ‘ Mrs. Brookfield and her 
Circle,’ by Charles and Frances Brookfield, published long after the 
novel, have all served to throw light on the world of Thackeray’s 
creation. 


Wuo was CoLoNEL NEWCoME ? 


Having written a brilliant work embodying his vivid apprecia- 
tion of the previous century in ‘ Esmond,’ Thackeray turned to con- 
temporary times. The years near the battle of Waterloo had been 
comprehended in ‘Vanity Fair.’ In ‘The Newcomes’ Thackeray 
began with the years of his own boyhood, and they had already worn 
the golden halo of the past. ‘ There was once a time when the sun 
used to shine brighter than it appears to do in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century ; when the zest of life was certainly keener ; 
when tavern wines seemed to be delicious, and tavern dinners the 
perfection of cookery. . . .’1 Colonel Newcome is the product of 

1 The Newcomes {Oxford Thackeray), p. 6. 
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Thackeray’s attraction to that past. Thackeray’s father had been 
in India, his stepfather was there, as well as his uncle and other 
relations. So Thackeray’s reverence for that near past was con- 
cretely realised in the person of an English gentleman who had had 
a glorious career in India in the early nineteenth century, one who 
had fought and won in famous battles, and earned the respect of 
his compatriots. And Thackeray was nothing if not historically 
accurate—that is, he would have regarded his novels as written in 
vain if all the prominent events and persons of the age were not 
reflected in them. This is clear when he let us see the leading 
figures of the eighteenth century in ‘Esmond.’ In turning to ‘ The 
Newcomes ’ we are to presuppose the same sense of responsibility 
to body forth the prominent features of the age. We cannot, of 
course, expect here the comparatively unconcealed directness of 
narrative in ‘Esmond.’ But if studied with sufficient care, and in 
the proper perspective, ‘The Newcomes’ will be felt to be hardly 
less brilliant than ‘ Esmond,’ giving no room for Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
remark : ‘ In ‘‘ The Newcomes,” we regretfully return to the novel 
of contemporary society, wherewith disappears all the light haze of 
enchantment that hangs over the revival of distant times, even 
though they lie no further behind us than the eighteenth century.’ 1 

In creating Colonel Newcome, Thackeray would naturally put 
alittle of himself into the composition. The remark has been made 
that Thackeray’s characters all speak like Thackeray himseli. The 
probability of an author identifying himself with the good character 
in a novel is always undeniable. The autobiographical element has 
been remarked to be strongest in ‘ Pendennis.’ Colonel Newcome 
as a young man is a good deal reminiscent of Thackeray’s own 
experiences, while Clive Newcome is Thackeray to a greater degree. 
At the very opening of the novel occurs the scene at the ‘ Cave of 
Harmony ’ which, we learn, touched on a real incident in Thackeray’s 
life. Francis St. John Thackeray, a young kinsman of the novelist, 
was taken by him on one occasion to the Garrick Club. He informs 
us: ‘I remember his checking some one in the act of blurting out 
an oath, the utterance of which he would not tolerate in my 
presence.’ The incident of Colonel Newcome as a little boy, 
upsetting his two little brothers in a go-cart and breaking the nose 
of one of them permanently, had its parallel in Venables breaking 
Thackeray’s nose in a juvenile fight. 


1 Studies in Literature and History, p. 198. 
* Quoted in the Introduction to the Everyman’s Edition of The Newcomes. 
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In his book on the Thackerays in India, Sir W. W. Hunter has 
suggested a bewildering number of originals for Colonel Newcome. 
Major Carmichael-Smyth, the good stepfather of the novelist, may 
have stood as model in some degree for Colonel Newcome. His 
ardent affection for his stepson, and his simple enthusiasm to 
acquire literary learning, reading with his stepson, are reflected 
in Colonel Newcome. Like the latter, Smyth was responsible for 
the son’s loss of money in an Indian bank about 1833. Smyth also 
made a journalistic venture, with a view to giving Thackeray a 
place, which ended in loss. Leslie Stephen remarks that Smyth 
resembled Newcome in absurd speculations. Colonel John Shake- 
spear, a nephew of the novelist’s father, a noble and chivalrous 
figure, was also believed to have been an original of Colonel Newcome. 
His brother, Sir Richmond Shakespear, is also credited with the 
same honour. Richard Becher, the father of the novelist’s mother, 
who was open, liberal, and compassionate, and who, to prop the 
declining credit of a friend, fell a victim to his own benevelence, is 
also associated with Colonel Newcome. Still another person was 
Peter Moore, the guardian and grand-uncle of the novelist. He had 
been a most successful man as a company promoter in the inflation 
of 1824-5. Personally honest, he was made the scapegoat, we 
learn, for a multitude of jobbers. Hunter suggests that his ruined 
age probably supplied some touches to the story of Colonel Newcome. 
The parallel character relates, of course, to Colonel Newcome’s 
share in promoting the interests of the B. B. and Company. Moore 
sat in six parliaments from 1803 to 1824, having originally spent 
£25,000 for election. In 1806 he had a son returned for Queens- 
borough. 

But in justice to Thackeray’s ideal as a novelist, which was 
nothing less than to mirror forth the age in all its prominent 
features, we should look, in seeking Colonel Newcome’s original, to 
the greatest types of the British race in India at the time. The first 
quarter of the nineteenth century in India is known as the Golden 
Age of the East India Company. The three greatest personalities 
of this time in India were Sir Thomas Munro, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, and Sir John Malcolm. Munro had been the respected chief 
under whom the novelist’s uncle, William Thackeray, had been the 
trusted lieutenant. The latter died in 1823, when the novelist was 
only twelve yearsold. From Mountstuart Elphinstone himself, who 
lingered many long years in London after his retirement from India 
in 1829, Thackeray might have heard about the man who was his 
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revered elder brother-in-arms in the Indian service, Sir Thomas 
Munro. Thackeray must have read eagerly the one-volume edition 
of the ‘ Life of Munro’ by Gleig, published in 1849. Indeed, Gleig, 
as a member of the select circle of ‘ Fraserians,’ must have known 
Thackeray quite well. Gleig’s figure may still be seen in a picture, 
‘Thackeray among the Fraserians,’ sketched by D. Maclise.1 

It was in writing the ‘ Book of Snobs’ that Thackeray may be 
said to have served his days of apprenticeship as a novelist. The 
‘Book of Snobs’ stands for severe and merciless satire on society. 
In the eyes of a satirist nothing in the world is perfectly balanced. 
Vice is contemptible and therefore ridiculous ; weaknesses are, again, 
laughable; and perfect good-nature hardly exists if not combined 
with eccentricity. So we have an explanation for Colonel Newcome. 
A wonderful simplicity, a childish credulity, and the resultant 
gullibility are combined with courage of the highest kind, the soul of 
honour, of generosity and rectitude, the deepest humility, and the 
greatest forgiveness. 

Thackeray copied life, but with this difference, that he tilted the 
apparent equilibrium of the persons of the world and made them 
provide food for his keen pursuit of comedy. How mixed in real 
life are these characters! How often they try to keep out of sight 
the qualities that make respectable persons contemptible, serious 
persons ridiculous, and honest persons sometimes disreputable! 
The satirist is profoundly convinced of the mixed natureof humanity, 
and builds up his characters boldly on this principle of latent incon- 
sistencies. He is often taken for the cynic who holds that most 
seeming goodness in the world is false and hollow. From books and 
from his own experience he extracts the essential traits that go into 
his own pictures of men, leaving the rest of his models’ personality 
aside. The artist, perhaps, would never feel obliged to account 
for this process of partial conversion. He could claim to be judged 
by the product, such as it is, without probing into the material 
which provided the original basis. 

The preliminary remarks made above are intended to lead up 
to the suggestion that Thackeray has actually incorporated into 
Colonel Newcome a good deal of Sir Thomas Munro. Munro was 
born in 1761, the son of a respectable merchant. He reached Madras 
in 1780, having been appointed a cadet. After serving for twenty- 
eight years he returned to London in 1808, having risen to be a 
colonel. He married in 1814. While he was sailing home from 

1 See frontispiece of The Adventures of Philip, vol.i., edited by W. Jerrold (1903). 
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Madras in 1819 his first son was born. This son was left in the care 
of his father-in-law when Munro, now a K.C.B., returned to India, 
as Governor of Madras, at the end of the year. He contemplated 
retirement in 1823, but he was not relieved of his duties. He was 
made a baronet in 1825. After his second son was born, child and 
mother had to be sent away home in 1826, to recruit their health. 

As a little boy, Thackeray had presumably been touched by the 
tender solicitude for him of his mother and stepfather while they 
were in India. He had also met other children of Indian officers 
who formed the subject of anxious thought to the exiled parents. 
All the affection for his son that is reflected in Colonel Newcome’s 
letters may have been easily imagined by Thackeray. But it should 
have been no small inspiration to mark this melancholy feature of 
British life in India—the separation of parents from their children 
—illustrated in Gleig’s ‘Life of Munro.’ Munro married after 
an exceptionally long period of bachelorhood, when he was fifty- 
three years old. The first child was five months old when the 
parents left him to go to India. Writing to his sister in December 
1819, when the child was only about a year old, Munro showed 
immoderate anxiety about the training of his son: ‘I hope you will 
visit Craigie sometimes and see that my son is not spoiled, but 
brought up hardily, as we were in Glasgow.’! It gave Munro no 
small delight to hear from his sister, giving news of his boy. Ina 
letter dated Rajahmundry, September 6, 1822, he writes to his wife: 
‘I enclose Mrs. Erskine’s letter, because it mentions our boy.’ ? 
When his wife and second child parted from him, Munro’s sadness 
was very deep. Writing from his Guindy residence on April 2, 1826, 
he tells his wife : 


‘I dislike to enter Kamen’s room. I never pass it without 
thinking of that sad night when I saw him lying in Rosa’s lap, with 
leeches on his head, the tears streaming down his face, crying with 
fear and pain, and his life uncertain. His image in that situation is 
always present to me whenever I think of this house. . . . I then 
turned towards the garden, where I always found you, and Kamen 
trotting before you, except when he stayed behind to examine some 
ant-hole. How delightful it was to see him walking, or running, or 
stopping to endeavour to explain something, with his hands to help 
his language! How easy, and artless, and beautiful, are all the 
motions of a child! Everything that he does is graceful. All his 
little ways are endearing, and they are the arms which Nature has 


1 Gleig, p. 276. 2 Ibid. p. 331. 
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given him for his protection, because they make everybody feel an 
attachment for him. I have lost his society just at a time when it 
was most interesting. It was his tottering walk, his helplessness 
and unconsciousness, that I liked. By the time I see him again he 
will have lost all those qualities—he will know how to behave 
himself—he will have acquired some knowledge of the world, and 
will not be half so engaging as he now is. I almost wish that he 
would never change’ 4 


In another letter he complains: ‘ I have not seen Tom since he was 
five months old. I can never see him as a child, and I part with 
Kamen just at the time he is most interesting.’? Is it not reason- 
able to argue that the reading of Munro’s poetic distress in the 
separation from his children should have made a deep impression 
on Thackeray—an impression properly reflected in the emphasis laid 
on Colonel Newcome’s doting love for his little son, and his partiality 
to all children ? Munro’s Christian name was very likely borrowed 
for Newcome. In yet another letter Munro writes : ‘ After making 
the voyage between India and Europe tagether three times, it is 
very hard upon you to have been obliged to go home alone. The 
separation is distressing, but there is no help for it ; it is one of the 
evils attending service in India.’ After perusing these extracts 
from Munro’s letters, it is no surprise to follow the splendid perora- 
tion in the fifth chapter of ‘The Newcomes,’ with the sentence 
somewhere in the middle of it : ‘ What a strange pathos seems to me 
to accompany all our Indian story!’* Of the feeling of the father 
after the children have been sent ‘ home,’ Thackeray writes : ‘ Long 
after they are gone, careless and happy, recollections of the sweet 
past rise up and smite those who remain: the flowers they had 
planted in their little gardens, the toys they played with, the little 
vacant cribs they slept in as father’s eyes looked blessings down on 
them.’ Yet another extract from a letter of Munro’s may be made 
here, as apposite to the last sentence. Several letters had been 
received from Britain after Lady Munro’s departure, and the 
husband forwarded them to her. 


‘T shall keep a letter from Tom to you, as it is on the same sheet 
with one from him to me, both in his own handwriting. He is the 
only one of the family whom I now see. I go into the room where 
his picture is, every day for two minutes, on my way to the dining- 
room, or rather verandah. I think him more like Kamen than I 
used to do ; and sometimes almost fancy that he looks happier since 
1 Gleig, p. 359. 2 Ibid. p. 361. 3% The Newcomes, p. 66. * Ibid. p. 65. 
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you went away. I am not sure, however, that there is any change, 
It is likely enough that, even when you were here, he looked as well 
pleased as now, but that I did not observe it . . . the garden looked 
more fresh and beautiful than I ever saw it; but I found nobody 
there, except . . . It was a great change from the time when I was 
always sure of finding you and Kamen there. . . . There is some- 
thing very melancholy in this house without you and your son. It 
has the air of some enchanted deserted mansion in romance. I often 
think of Kamen marching about the hall equipped for a walk, but 
resisting the ceremony of putting on his hat.’ } 


There was one circumstance which rendered Munro’s pining for 
his children far more pathetic than Colonel Newcome’s love for his 
son. Munro was destined nevermore to see his sons! He died of 
cholera in India, and little Tom, from whom Munro parted when he 
was five months old, was nevermore to see his father. Thackeray 
could not afford to kill Colonel Newcome while he was yet in India, 
but it is easy to see the abundant pathos in actual life for the nove- 
list to draw from when he wrote the words already quoted: ‘ What 
a strange pathos seems to me to accompany all our Indian story !’ 

The probability of the autobiographical touches in ‘The New- 
comes’ has already been alluded to. Thackeray has recorded it as 
a specially romantic circumstance that, when a boy of six years 
old, he had been shown Napoleon in the island of St. Helena, on the 
voyage home from India in 1817. In his lecture on George III 
he says: 


“I came from India as a child, and our ship touched at an island 
on the way home, where my black servant took me a long walk over 
rocks and hills until we reached a garden, where we saw a man 
walking. “That is he,” said the black man: “ that is Bonaparte ! 
He eats three sheep every day, and all the little children he can lay 
hands on!” There were people in the British dominions besides 
that poor Calcutta serving-man with an equal horror of the Corsican 
ogre.’ 

There are several references in ‘The Newcomes’ to Napoleon 
and St. Helena. When Charles Honeyman writes to the Colonel, 
reporting the safe arrival of Clive Newcome in England by the ship 
Ramchunder, he mentions the boy’s visit to Bonaparte’s tomb. (We 
are not to mind, perhaps, the anachronism here of referring, in what 
should be the year 1820, to the tomb of Napoleon, who died in 1821.) 
When the Colonel is greeted in London, on his arrival there, the 


1 Gleig, p. 361. 
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ladies ask him: ‘ Did you come by St. Helena? Oh, how I envy 
you seeing the tomb of that great man.’! Witnessing Mr. Merry- 
man’s jokes in the ring in London, in the company of children, 
Colonel Newcome is amazed ‘at the prodigious likeness of the 
principal actor to the Emperor Napoleon, whose tomb he had visited 
on his return from India.’? The little Gascon at Baden rushing 
with a glove against Lord Kew ‘made a furious speech about 
England, leopards, cowardice, insolent islanders, and Napoleon at 
St. Helena.’* Though these references to Napoleon and St. 
Helena may perhaps be explained as due to Thackeray’s own boyish 
visit (to the man and not to the tomb), the justification for them is 
more striking when we seek it in the pages of Gleig’s ‘ Life of 
Munro.’ 

‘General and Mrs. Munro sailed for England in January 1819. 
The homeward voyage was, upon the whole, a pleasant one, for the 
ship touched both at Ceylon and at St. Helena; and some delay 
taking place at the latter island, General Munro was enabled to 
gratify a wish which he had long entertained. He traversed the rock 
from end to end, visiting every spot to which the presence of 
Napoleon had given an interest ; and left it more than ever impressed 
with mingled admiration and pity for that great, misguided, and 
ill-fated man.’ 4 
Again, when his wife and second child had arrived in England and 
reported to him their voyage, Munro wrote to her, under date 
September 16, 1826 : 

‘Nothing has given me so much pleasure as your letter and 
journal from St. Helena. . . . I never doubted that you would feel 
for Buonaparte in his wonderful reverse of fortune. I should have 
been surprised if you had not; for no person, I think, of proper 
feeling, can approach the black solitary rock of St. Helena without 
being moved at his fate.’ 5 


Thackeray’s admiration for Cervantes was well known. He was 
re-reading ‘Don Quixote’ when writing the earlier chapters of 
‘The Newcomes.’ But this is not the only reason for the fact that 
Colonel Newcome was quite partial to ‘ Don Quixote,’ which formed 
part of his travelling library. ‘ “I read these, sir,” he used to say, 
“ because I like to be in the company of gentlemen ; and Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and Sir Charles Grandison, and Don Quixote are the 
finest gentlemen in the world.” ’® And Sir Thomas de Boots tells 


1 The Newcomes, p. 92. 2 Ibid. p. 35. 3 Ibid. p. 205. 
* Gleig, p. 271. 5 Ibid. p. 362. ® The Newcomes, p. 49. 
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Barnes of the Colonel: ‘. . . He’s an odd man; they call him 
Don Quixote in India; I suppose you have read ‘‘ Don Quixote.” ’1 
It is significant that Sir Thomas Munro’s affection for ‘ Don Quixote ’ 
was marked. His anxiety to study it was so great as to induce him 
to learn the Spanish language for the purpose, while he was quite a 
young man. There are allusions to the masterpiece of Cervantes in 
several of Munro’s letters. In one to his sister, in 1793, he writes: 
‘. . . I may, therefore, like Quixote, very reasonably suppose 
myself to be on the point of achieving some rare adventures.’? In 
a letter dated 1800: ‘I am still, however, of Sancho’s opinion, that 
if a governor is only well fed, he may govern any island, however 
large.’ Again in a letter to Sir John Malcolm, dated October 15, 
1820, Munro writes: ‘. . . I could not help thinking, when poising 
it as Sancho did when poising Mambino’s helmet, ‘‘ What a prodi- 
gious head the Pagan must have, whose capacious skull could contain 
thirteen such ponderous chapters as this! ”’’ 

A distinguishing quality of Colonel Newcome was that he was 
always inclined to minimise his own personal requirements. His 
indifference to dress was marked. Binnie chafis him over his 
perseverance in wearing a coat which had been bought years 
previously, when Newcome lived at Barrackpore. When the 
Colonel is dreaming, however, of future plans on behalf of his son, he 
is induced to take definite steps, so that he might not be at a dis- 
advantage to attract the fashionable Ethel to become his son’s wife. 
He asks his servant Kean to get him a new coat. ‘I have been so 
long out of Europe that I don’t know the customs here, and am not 
above learning.’ Munro had an equally characteristic indifference 
to the fashions of dress. Gleig writes : 


‘Not at any period of his life does Sir Thomas Munro appear to 
have been over-fastidious in the matter of dress; but during his 
sojourn in Canara, contempt of foppishness degenerated into some- 
thing not far removed from eccentricity. His garments, in regard 
to shape, set all changes of fashion at defiance ; and having been 
first brought into use while Sir Eyre Coote commanded the Carnatic, 
they became in the end not only shabby, but threadbare. His cues 
(for cues were worn in those days) were tied up just as often with a 
piece of red tape as with a black ribbon.’ 4 


Munro himself writes in a letter, dated January 23, 1789: 
“My dress has not been more splendid than my furniture. I 


1 The Newcomes, p. 85. 2 Gleig, p. 49. 3 The Newcomes, p. 205. 
* Gleig, p. 155. 
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have never been able to keep it all of a piece ; it grows tattered in 
one quarter, while I am establishing funds to repair it in another ; 
and my coat is in danger of losing the sleeves, while I am pulling it 
off to try on a new waistcoat.’ } 


Again, in a letter to his sister, he writes : ‘I have myself so vulgar a 
taste, that I see more beauty in a plain dress than in one tricked 
out with the most elegant pattern that ever fashionable painter 
feigned.’ He accounts for his attitude thus : 

‘This unhappy depravity of taste has been occasioned perhaps 

by my having been so long accustomed to view the Brahman women, 
who are in this country both the first in rank and in personal charms, 
almost always arrayed in nothing but single pieces of dark blue 
cotton cloth, which they throw on with a decent art and a careless 
grace which in Europe, I am afraid, is only to be found in the 
drapery of antiques.’ 
Here is an indication of Munro’s affection for Brahminical customs 
which might be reflected in the picture of Colonel Newcome ;_ but 
Barnes Newcome is obviously more actuated by the vulgar notion 
that a man living so long in the East would adopt Eastern 
habits, when he makes his cheap witticisms at his newly found 
uncle’s expense, asking: ‘If he had died in India, would my late 
aunt have had to perish on a funeral pile ?’* and more offensively in 
the club inquiring of Sir Thomas de Boots, ‘ Have I any Brahminical 
cousins?’ Butthe Colonel’s character stands too high with his old 
comrade ; and the witticism only serves to display Barnes’ mean- 
ness of soul from the first. 

Of other points in common between Newcome and Munro were 
the anxiety, at a comparatively late period in life, to acquire literary 
learning, and eagerness to tour the European countries. On his 
return to England Colonel Newcome said: ‘One of the great 
pleasures and delights which I had proposed to myself on coming 
home was to be allowed to have the honour of meeting with men of 
learning and genius, with wits, poets, and historians, if I may be so 
fortunate ; and of benefiting by their conversation.’> Turning to 
Munro, we discover that Elphinstone records, when Munro had just. 
stayed with him, on his way to Madras from England in 1820: 


‘Sir Thomas and Lady Munro went off. I am more than ever 
delighted with him ; besides all his old sound sense and dignity, all 
his old good humour, simplicity, and philanthropy, Sir Thomas now 


? Gleig, p. 46. ® Ibid. p 72. 3 The Neucomes, p. 81. 
* Ibid. p. 85. 5 Ibid. p. 48. 
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discovered an acquaintance with literature, a taste and relish for 
poetry, and an ardent and romantic turn of mind, which counter- 


acted the effect of his age and sternness, and gave the highest possible | 


finish to his character.’ } 

Colonel Newcome has eager plans of touring Europe: ‘ And we 
will travel together, first through England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
for every man should know his own country, and we will make the 
grand tour.’* He reads books of travel and looks over the maps of 
Europe. The prospect of seeing Rome fills him with unspeakable 
delight. Then again, ‘ We shall go up the Rhine to Switzerland, 
and over the Simplon, the work of the great Napoleon.’ The 
Colonel actually realised a pleasant six weeks’ sojourn in Paris.’ 
Sir Thomas Munro was similarly enabled to make only a short 
sojourn in Paris. ‘I had more pleasure from my excursion of a few 
days to Paris, than I shall derive from a residence of two or three 
years in India.’ Munro had had a strong desire to give up his 
Indian office to be able to tour Europe. He himself writes in a 
letter: ‘. . . France and Italy, and all the countries of the con- 
tinent, which I have earnestly wished to visit ever since I first read 
about them.’> Again: ‘ No wish has ever with me been so strong 
and constant from my earliest years as that of visiting Italy and 
Greece. .. .’® 

Reference may be made here to the keen sense of disappointment 
which Colonel Newcome felt at the stiff and measured hospitality 
with which he was received by his relations in London. Sir Brian 
Newcome holds a great dinner, and does not ask his own brother to 
it. The Colonel thought within himself: ‘ Why, if he had come to 
me in India with all his family, he might have stayed for a year, and 
I should have been offended if he had gone elsewhere.’” In addition 
to Thackeray’s family knowledge of India, a good commentary on 
the open-house habit of Anglo-India may be gleaned from a letter 
of Munro’s: ‘ We have no inns in this country ; and as we have 
much less ceremony than you have at home, it is always expected 
that a traveller, whether he is known or not, shall stop at any 
officer’s house he finds on the road.’ § 

A few further points in common may be enumerated. Both 
Newcome and Munro belonged to families which were devoted to 
business. If Munro gave his attention to mathematics and chem- 

istry, Newcome was devoted to mathematics and fortification. 


1 Quoted in Bradshaw’s Munro, p. 42. 2 The Newcomes, p. 69. 
3 Ibid. p. 279. * Gleig, p. 224. 5 Ibid. p. 275. 
* Ibid. p. 325. 7 The Newcomes, p. 89. 8 Gleig, p. 112. 
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Newcome possessed a knowledge of French, the not possessing which 
Munro regretted. Both received cadetships. Colonel Newcome 
was fifty-three years old when he landed in England after an absence 
of thirty-five years. Munro returned to England in his forty-seventh 
year, but it was in his fifty-third year that he married. Both 
Newcome and Munro had their parts in the Mahratta wars, and both 
had been mentioned in Parliament for meritorious services. When 
the Burmese war broke out in 1825, the Court of Directors seems to 
have meditated the recall of Lord Amherst and the appointment of 
Munro in his place! There is a real hint in Fogey’s casual remark 
at the club: ‘. . . that movement of Ranjeet Singh on Peshawar : 
that fleet on the Irrawaddy. It looks doocid queer, let me tell you, 
and Penguin is not the man to be Governor-General of India in a 
time of difficulty.’ ‘ And Hustler’s not the man to be Commander- 
in-Chief,’ adds Sir Thomas de Boots. Munro got his baronetcy in 
1825, and once in the novel Thackeray commits the error of referring 
to Newcome as ‘ Sir Thomas Newcome,’ which he leaves uncorrected 
later. 

As a little boy I have heard a story of a group of men who went 
abroad in quest of adventure. One of them seized a log of timber, 
another carved the figure of a beautiful maiden out of it, the third 
clothed and adorned it in the most appropriate manner, and a fourth 
breathed life into it. If the attempt has been made here to investi- 
gate in some detail into the possible originals of Colonel Newcome, 
and refer with confidence to correspondence in some striking points, 
we have still advanced only as far as the first three stages in the 
story mentioned. The first three stages are apparent, and so 
traceable, but no one can get at the secret of breathing life into a 
body. The two supreme qualities of Thackeray as a novelist are his 
gift for creating solid characters that are vivid and life-like, and his 
gift of a facile and inimitably charming style. The characters talk 
and act like persons in real life. The novelist himself does not sit 
heavily on the destinies of his characters. His method of developing 
characters has been described by a critic very appropriately as 
“hand-to-mouth writing.’ He let the characters grow on their own 
initiative, as it were, without fixing previously all their actions and 
destinies. 


“When Mrs. Bray (George Eliot’s friend and his own hostess at 
the time) asked him the usual question one morning as to his having 
had a good night, he replied, ‘‘ How could I, with Colonel Newcome 

1 Gleig, p. 355. 
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making such a fool of himself?” Whereto she, “ But why did you 
let him?” And he, “ Oh! it was in him to doit. He must.” 


As in the following study of ‘ James Binnie ’ the suggestion is to 
be made that Thackeray incorporated in that portrait some features 
of his respected friend Lord Macaulay, it is not, perhaps, far-fetched 
to note here the correspondence between Colonel Newcome and 
Macaulay: that both were fond of taking their juvenile nephews 
and nieces on excursions of pleasure. Newcome took the children 
to Astley’s. ‘ He laughed delightedly at Mr. Merryman’s jokes in 
the ring. He-beheld the Battle of Waterloo with breathless in- 
terest. . . . How lavishly did he supply them with sweetmeats 
between the acts! .. .’2 Of Macaulay we read : 


“ He was never so happy as when he could spend an afternoon in 
taking his nieces and nephews a round of London sights. . . . On 
these occasions we drove to London in time for a sumptuous midday 
meal. . . . Then off we set under his escort, in summer to the bears 
and lions ; in winter to the Panorama of Waterloo, to the Colosseum 
in Regent’s Park, or to the enjoyment of the delicious terror inspired 
by Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors.’ 8 


The last days of Colonel Newcome as a pensioner at Grey Friars 
have been accounted as affording some of the most pathetically 
beautiful pages in literature. In Saintsbury’s words: ‘ Except 
Lear’s, there is no death to surpass it in literature.’ Canon Irvine, 
writing in the Nineteenth Century for October 1893, on ‘ A Study for 
Colonel Newcome,’ prides himself that he alone can give original 
and first-hand witness touching his subject. In substance, Irvine 
had the honour of delivering an oration on the occasion of celebrating 
one of the annual Founder’s Days at the Charterhouse. Thackeray, 
an old Carthusian, attended the function and described it in his novel. 
Having made up his mind to make Colonel Newcome a brother of 
‘ Grey Friars,’ he took Irvine’s assistance to study a live specimen of 
a‘Codd.’ This suitable Codd was found in a Captain Light who was 
tenderly nursed by his daughter, who took her residence in the 
neighbourhood of the charity house so that she might be handy to 
nurse her father. All this only shows that the great novelists pursue 
a rigorous standard of truth in weaving their fiction ; that they never 
feel so sure of their work as when they fasten themselves to the 
strings of utter reality. 

1 Quoted by Saintsbury in the Introduction to the Oxford Edition. 
2 The Newcomes, pp. 205, 206. 3 Trevelyan’s Macaulay, p. 492. 
(To be continued). 
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POTBOY INTO PRINCE. 
BY ARTHUR JOSE. 


Or great men and their great deeds one sometimes hears more than 
enough. Little men look up to them admiringly and are willing 
to take the greatness on trust ; what they did was—no one doubts 
it—of extremely high value to the country and to their fellow-men 
taken as a whole. But... on occasion great men, with their 
whims and their head-in-air methods of procedure, can make them- 
selves a horrible nuisance to thelittlemen taken singly. Across the 
early history of Australia its almost despotic governors—Phillip 
and King and Bligh and Macquarie—pass masterfully, often 
tempestuously ; they did great work (especially the first and the 
last of the four), and founded a great State ; but the waves of their 
passing did toss and endanger and upset many of the smaller craft 
among which they ploughed their more majestic way. 

Consider the story of a Limehouse potboy who was also a Prince 
of New Zealand, and the navigation of his cockleshell amid the 
ground-swells set up by these four Governors, and by a greater man 
still—the explorer Matthew Flinders : all these went to the shaping, 
and re-shaping, and eventual mis-shaping of one small potboy’s 
career. 

In the year 1778, otherwise remarkable for the death of Lord 
Chatham, the French alliance with the United States, and the first 
publication of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ there was born to a 
Shadwell distillery worker a boy whom the loyal soul christened 
George. In 1789 George went very unwillingly to work, obtained 
employment at a rope-walk, and promptly played truant, being 
thereafter committed to the Shadwell workhouse. The workhouse 
master was a man of imagination and thought he knew boys, so 
fed George with stories of Francis Drake and James Cook and 
apprenticed him aboard a North Sea fishing-smack ; but the boy 
was not yet ripe for the sea (though in later life it seems to have 
been his favourite hunting-ground), and at the earliest possible 
moment ran away, hid himself in London, and picked up some 
sort of living in the purlieus of Lower Thames Street until his 
mother caught him playing on Tower Hill. So he was dragged 
back to Limehouse, and a family council used its influence with 
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the landlord of the ‘ North Country Pink’ in that neighbourhood 
to have him taken on as assistant potboy. 

George’s life was now enlivened with much pleasant society. 
His main occupation was taking pots of ale to the lodgings of 
gentlemen or ladies who were too lazy to come for their own drinks, 
and he found himself a welcome visitor in many apartments, 
Unfortunately he found also a number of small articles left casually 
about, and swelled his precarious income by selling them without 
leave. The owners were probably too lazy to prosecute, or too 
little inclined to risk appeals to the law ; George grew bolder, and 
one day broke a haberdasher’s window to steal two handkerchiefs. 
Then the law woke up, and caught him, and convicted him of house- 
breaking, and ordered that he should be hanged by the neck until 
he was dead. At the time he was thirteen years old. 

Even the law of those days thought twice about hanging a 
small boy. Escaping the gallows, George found himself tucked 
away aboard the Royal Admiral, an East Indiaman that carried 
convicts to Sydney on the outward voyage, and was therefore, for 
a transport, exceptionally clean and speedy. On this voyage she 
broke the Capetown-Sydney record by doing the trip in 38 days; 
but for all that she could not land George in Sydney town. Governor 
Phillip had just developed two objections to Sydney as a residence 
for convicts: it was the port, and offered them too many oppor- 
tunities of escape, and it was the centre of a barren area, so that 
there was nothing useful for them to do there. ‘ It exhibits,’ as 
Watkin Tench acutely observed the same year, ‘nothing but a 
few old scattered huts and some sterile gardens.’ So George—we 
do not seem to have yet mentioned that his other name was Bruce— 
gazed incuriously over the ship’s side at the petty village straggling 
among gum-trees, till he was dumped into a boat, rowed along ten 
miles of intricate waterway into a very muddy little creek, marched 
through the main thoroughfare (a mile long and a hundred feet 
wide) of ‘the grand settlement’ of Parramatta, and set down in 
a bush clearing at Toongabbie to resume his occupation as potboy 
amid new surroundings. Here his main work was carrying water 
to gangs of convicts employed in tree-felling ; for Toongabbie was 
Phillip’s latest pet, a really fertile patch of valley-land where he 
had just established a Government farm and was hastening to 
replace the bush-vegetation with maize and wheat. (That year he 
gathered in nearly 5000 bushels of maize—of which 1500 were 
stolen before they reached the granaries.) 
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This was probably the really happiest time of George’s life. 
At fourteen he was tasting the delights of exploration in a new 
country, and was behaving so well that he was relieved of the 
water-carrying job, made personal servant to a superintendent of 
convicts (a much-sought billet), and finally promoted to attend on 
the Lieutenant-Governor himself, Colonel Grose. When at the 
end of 1794 Grose sailed for England, he gave George a free pardon 
as pay for faithful service; and the boy (he was even then only 
sixteen), harking back to his North Sea experiences, shipped aboard 
the colonial schooner Francis. Here was an exciting life indeed— 
poking into unknown bays along a coast never before seen at close 
hand, rescuing shipwrecked crews from islands in a mysterious 
ocean (she was a 41-tonner, this Francis), at intervals helping the 
temperamental naturalist George Caley to collect insects and plants ; 
at last in a still smaller craft, the Sydney-built Cumberland (28 tons), 
taking part in the first survey of the recently discovered Bass 
Strait. He revelled in the life, and might have lived and died a 
seaman—but for Matthew Flinders. 

For Flinders, having achieved wonders in the circumnavigation 
of Australia with the ‘deplorably crazy ’ Investigator, and having 
been wrecked in open ocean when he was taking the Porpoise back 
to England by way of Torres Straits, borrowed the Cumberland for 
a second attempt at return, and manned her with his own Investi- 
gator crew. George was out of a job; the colony had no more 
craft with vacancies for a handy man, and shipbuilding was slow 
work—a 150-ton vessel laid down in 1800 was not launched till 
1816. His reputation for steadiness gained him, unfortunately, 
admission to the police force—unfortunately, because among his 
new duties was the hunting down of illicit stills. The potboy again 
came uppermost ; he seized a still according to programme, but 
when his superiors demanded the liquor all he could say was ‘I 
drinked it.’ That earned him six months in gaol, where he took 
part in a very willing four-hour fight between English and Irish 
prisoners ; that earned him 200 lashes, a debt which he refused to 
pay. He absconded, became one of a cattle-stealing gang, escaped 
capture when the rest of the gang were taken, and for some time 
worked on isolated farms in the rugged Hawkesbury country where 
no police ventured to penetrate. Here (there must have been 
something attractive in George) a settler befriended him to the 
extent of interviewing Governor King; King needed good sailors, 
and willingly pardoned the outcast on condition he rejoined the 
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Francis. Almost immediately she got herself wrecked, and George 
was shifted to the Lady Nelson. 

[Patience! we have reached it at last, the potboy’s great 
adventure. } 

Now the Lady Nelson was a notable ship as ships went then in 

Australian seas. She was a King’s ship, a 60-ton brig with sliding 
keels (centreboards, we should call them), specially designed for 
exploration on strange coasts. She was the first ship through Bass 
Strait, the first to enter Port Phillip; she was the pride of King’s 
heart. And in the early months of 1806 the Governor was enter- 
taining a distinguished guest—Tippahee (Te Pehi), no less, chief 
of a tribe whose land lay along the Bay of Islands in northern New 
Zealand, and believed by the New South Wales English to be 
paramount chief of the whole northern district. A guest at Govern- 
ment House, a frequent visitor to the famous sheep-breeding estate 
of Samuel Marsden—3000 acres, carrying a sheep to every two 
acres—where, in rivalry with the great John Macarthur’s flocks, 
the Australian merino was being steadily evolved, Te Pehi had the 
time of his life. When he tired of these joys (and sheep-breeding 
was not a Maori pastime, after all), King sent him home in the 
Lady Nelson. But the Tasman Sea can be unpleasant, and on this 
occasion was exceptionally unpleasant ; and the chief, unaccustomed 
to ocean voyages, demanded constant and skilled attention. How 
fortunate, then, was the presence aboard the little vessel of an 
ex-valet of a Lieutenant-Governor! George responded nobly to all 
demands, showing himself a perfect steward as well as an accom- 
plished valet; when Te Pehi reached home, he refused to part 
with the paragon, and sent a message back to King: ‘ If you want 
my George, you will have to come and fetch him yourself.’ 

King, as it happened, did not particularly want George. Further, 
when he in his turn started across the Tasman Sea to return Te 
Pehi’s call on his way to England, he ran into still stormier weather, 
and cut out the New Zealand visit altogether. So, after giving 
King seven months’ grace, Te Pehi had his valet tattooed, made 
him a chief, and quite in the spirit of the best legends, married him 
to his own youngest daughter. Who now so exalted—and yet so 
condescending—as our George ? For two years he was the dictator 
of Bay of Islands trade and the cynosure of its society: when 
Sydney traders put in for a cargo of timber, or whalers for fresh 
provisions, there was George to show them round and give them 
inside information and convince them that but for his friendly 
influence they would have had to drive much more unequal bargains. 
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He was not greedy; it was not for money or for other rewards 
that he made himself so useful. It was sheer love of power to do 
things, of position as a universal benefactor—there has been nothing 
like it since, till Nellie Farren woke up on the shores of Monte 
Cristo Island, ‘ I who was yesterday a poor street boy.’ 

His generosity was his downfall. In 1808 there arrived in the 
Bay of Islands the General Wellesley, a trading brig on the look- 
out fortimber. George found the timber for her. Her master, one 
Dalrymple, was after more valuable produce; he had heard, he 
told George in confidence, that along the sandy beaches near North 
Cape men had found gold. What about it? The eager young 
chief knew nothing about it, but was far too proud to say so; where 
would be his credit with white visitors if he had to admit ignorance 
about anything in the Maori country? So he hinted wisely 
(foolishly, as a matter of fact) of mysterious knowledge, of matters 
bruited about among chiefs only. Well, then, said Dalrymple, 
would he come along to North Cape and act as guide? George 
hem’d and ha’d, hesitated and delayed ; in the end his adventurous- 
ness won the day—he never really grew out of boyhood—and he 
agreed to join the General Wellesley as guide, provided he might 
take along his wife and two young Maori friends, and provided 
also that, whatever the result of the expedition, the four were 
brought back to the Bay. 

The trouble was, of course, that he had not the vaguest notion 
where any gold might be. North Cape he knew, and miles of sandy 
beaches, but none gold-bearing. So back and forth they cruised, 
and up and down long leagues of beach, scrabbling in the un- 
auriferous sand; and at last the master mariner’s patience gave 
way. In his own eyes George was a great chief and a condescending 
patron, no doubt—in the gold-seekers’ eyes he was just a ‘ poor 
white,’ a Pakeha Maori who could be used for their advantage by 
true Britons; and this poor nondescript had not only tricked a 
British sailor into profitless waste of time and provisions, but badly 
damaged his self-respect. With such trash, thought Dalrymple, 
there was no question of keeping promises—no need to waste 
further time by sailing back to the Bay. George found himself of a 
sudden in danger of being dumped ashore on one of the Fijis, where 
the most stalwart Maori was a mere candidate for a Melanesian 
cooking-pot. Probably the aggrieved mariner thought he was 
behaving generously, reckoning any one ‘savage’ island as good 
as any other, and the Fijis more directly on his route than the Bay ; 
there is no need to think him brutal up to this moment ; but, when 
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the Maori party indignantly refused to go ashore and demanded 
to be taken home, the kidnapper’s temper got the better of him, 
and he treated them from that time forth as captured live-stock 
to be disposed of for his sole benefit. The General Wellesley made 
across the Pacific and through the Dutch islands to Malacca, where 
George and his two friends were enticed ashore and left to their 
own devices, while the unfortunate wife was carried on to Penang 
and sold to a certain Captain Ross. 
In this crisis George rose to the occasion. He interviewed the 
Governor of Malacca ; he clamoured for justice; he was a Prince 
of New Zealand (every now and then he said ‘the Prince of New 
Zealand ’ for greater effect), and demanded the instant restoration 
of his Princess. The Governor, accustomed to Malay princes whose 
personal appearance was no guide to their pretensions, took him 
seriously, and sent him on to Penang in H.M.S. Scourge. At that 
settlement—which had just been made a separate presidency—the 
new Governor was all agog to justify his appointment and distinguish 
his administration. A maltreated Prince from a far-off mysterious 
island kingdom was something right into his hands. He recovered 
the Princess, slightly damaged ; he did his best to find the pair 
a passage back to New Zealand ; failing in this—nor was he really 
sorry to fail, for he hoped to impress Calcutta with his diplomacy— 
he persuaded Admiral Drury to provide them with a passage to 
the Indian capital, where they were received with an astonishing 
demonstration of deference and hospitality. Lord Minto himself 
set the example of entertaining them regally, and for three months 
Anglo-Indian society overwhelmed them with every sort of 
kindness. ‘ He and his wife,’ says a letter written from Calcutta 
in May 1809, ‘ the affectionate companion of his distress, have been 
most hospitably received, and their hardships and longsufferings will 
be soothed and forgotten in the kindness that awaits them.’ If 
you are inclined to amazement at this unhesitating acceptance of 
two very unconvincing strangers, remember that George’s account 
of himself differed considerably from that given here. His version 
was that Tippahee, King of New Zealand, had resolved to place 
him at the head of the Maori armies ; to qualify for the post it was 
necessary that he should be ‘ tattowed ’ and married to the King’s 
youngest and most beautiful daughter, the Princess Actockoe (in 
another version Atahoe) ; whereafter he became ‘ the chief member 
of the King’s family, and was vested with the government of the 
Island.’ The correspondent from whom we learn these particulars, 
by the by, hated to criticise a lady, but was forced to remark that 
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Actockoe’s original charms (which doubtless had been great) were 
so overlaid with elaborate ‘ tattowing ’ as to be quite undiscernible 
at the Calcutta stage of her career. 

This, it would appear, was not at all the happiest time in George’s 
life, though his wife may have appreciated it more heartily. The 
potboy knew better on what a razor’s edge he was sailing ; a good 
deal of shipping made the round trip from and to England wa 
Port Jackson and the Hooghly ; at any moment there might land 
in Calcutta someone who knew that New Zealand had no princes, 
and that Maori chiefs at the best scarcely deserved viceregal 
honours. George was in a hurry to be off, and at last secured 
passage to his islands in a vessel bound thither by way of Hobart, 
and hastened her departure regardless of the fact that his wife 
was near her child-bearing. As the trader Union nosed her way 
through the Bay of Bengal, George breathed freely again, and began 
to dream of a triumphal return to Te Pehi’s pah. 

He had reckoned without Bligh, that remarkable creator of 
mutineers afloat and ashore. For as the Union in June 1809 slid 
peacefully to an anchorage in Storm Bay, intending to replenish 
her water-casks from the Hobart rivulet, she was hailed by a man- 
o’-war’s boat, boarded, and benignly deprived of the greater part 
of her food supplies.‘ (But Bligh deserves a paragraph to himself.) 

On January 26, 1808, William Bligh, Governor of New South 
Wales and first Captain of H.M.S. Porpoise,) was dragged from 
behind a bed in Government House, Sydney, and placed under 
strict arrest by the force which had been assigned to him as a guard 
over the convicts. His offence was that he had tried to curb the 
traffic in spirits openly and illegally carried on by men associated 
with that force—the ‘ New South Wales Corps ’—and, being hasty 
of tongue, had used language about the wrongdoers which their 
colonel thought inapplicable to any officers, whatever their crimes. 
Bligh in the course of his rum-hunting ran foul of that prominent 
and testy citizen John Macarthur, had him tried before a court 
composed of officers, and when they refused to convict charged 
them with ‘ treasonable practices’; Colonel Johnston marched on 
Government House and arrested the Governor ‘ by the advice of 
all my officers, and by the advice of every respectable inhabitant 
in the town of Sydney.’ (It seems a pity that Bligh did not demand 
a list of respectables ; it might have been a curiosity.) Early in 
February the mutineers, misliking their position as long as the 
Governor was still ashore, put him aboard the Porpoise and made 


1 A new Porpoise, of course; not Flinders’ old wreck. 
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him promise to sail for England as soon as wind and weather per- 
mitted. Whereupon Bligh, considering himself master in his own 
ship and not bound by promises exacted under duress, sailed for 
Hobart and demanded support from Colonel Collins, the officer 
in charge of the settlement there. Collins was in a difficulty, 
Legally he was merely Bligh’s deputy and owed him complete 
obedience ; but he was also responsible for the welfare of the 
settlement, which was not self-supporting and would be starved 
out if the Sydney authorities refused supplies. He decided (and 
the British Government afterwards commended his decision) that 
his settlers must at all costs be fed, and neither allowed Bligh to 
land nor gave his ship provisions; so that the exiled Governor, 
angry beyond measure but entirely helpless, lay for nearly eighteen 
months in Storm Bay, replenishing his stores from any unfortunate 
merchantman that happened to enter the port with food to spare. 
We have come back to George, you see. For the Union was 
among Bligh’s victims; and she lay in Storm Bay under the eye 
of the Porpoise (if you will allow me the expression) for six long 
months, unable to continue her voyage to New Zealand without 
a store of provisions, unable to obtain provisions from shore because 
Collins was perfectly aware that Bligh would commandeer anything 
put aboard her. In December came along a new Governor, Lachlan 
Macquarie, destined to mould Australia directly or by contrary 
action as no other man has done since ; by way of moulding George’s 
destiny (though he was not thinking of potboys or Princes at the 
time) he ordered all shipping from Storm Bay up to Port Jackson ; 
and the master of the Union, already six months late, dumped 
his passengers and cargo ashore at Sydney and went off back to 
Calcutta. 

High-falutin’ about princely dignity was of no use in Sydney, 
where they knew (roughly, at any rate) the value of Maori chieftain- 
ships. George asserted himself only to the extent of asking for 
a free passage back to the Bay of Islands, and Macquarie, who was 
normally a just man, agreed to provide one. George promptly 
interviewed Simeon Lord. Some day you ought to hear more 
about Simeon Lord, who was Sydney’s first great merchant, with 

both imagination and judgment to back his enterprises; at one 

time or another he experimented with pearl fisheries, iron mines, 

tanning with local tan-barks, and the manufacture of hats and 

woollens—a fine record for those early years. Lord was interested 

in the utilisation of the New Zealand flax plant (a Phormium), as 

well as in the cornering, if possible, of the Bay of Islands trade, and 
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welcomed the help that George might give him. For a month or 
two prospects were bright again. 

Then George’s evil angel reckoned he had dallied on his job 
long enough. The Maori wife, worn out by adventures and delays, 
died, and bereft him of most of his influence with the tribes. That, 
however, mattered little; a far worse calamity had befallen his 
enterprise in New Zealand itself. The news reached Sydney that 
a tribe holding Whangaroa, just north of the Bay of Islands, had 
killed the crew and passengers of the trader Boyd, only four persons 
(a woman, a lad, and two small children) being left alive out of 
seventy. It was the master’s fault, really ; he had flogged a chief 
who was one of his crew, and had thus grossly violated one of the 
most sacred of Maori ¢apus. But that was not known till later— 
and George, playing for once the complete idiot, went about Sydney 
assuring all and sundry that this was Te Pehi’s revenge for the 
kidnapping of a daughter and son-in-law. Not only did that 
foolishness do himself no good, but it ruined poor Te Pehi, whose 
only connection with the affair was that he had rescued the four 
survivors. For a gang of whites, who believed that he was para- 
mount chief in the district, and therefore responsible for the massacre, 
raided and burnt his village ; following on which the Whangaroa 
tribe raided and slaughtered him for having interfered with their 
scheme of complete vengeance. Meanwhile Macquarie, not anxious 
to have New Zealand troubles on his hands while he was still engaged 
in reorganising New South Wales, prohibited all intercourse between 
Sydney and the islands, and the Lord proposals fell right through. 

Figure now the. ex-Prince, tired out at thirty-two, lonely, 
bankrupt, and desperate, in a busy seaport community that had 
no further use for Pakeha Maoris and reckoned George’s tattoo- 
marks of chieftainship to be brands of degradation. He ‘ dropped 
his bundle,’ and for three years relapsed to obscure sailoring. The 
Porpoise was still in Port Jackson ; he worked his way back to 
England in her, joined the Navy, was invalided eighteen months 
later, and obtained work in Chatham dockyard. Then, for some 
unknown reason, he suddenly blossomed out again into the most 
extravagant pretensions of his whole career. He memorialised 
Earl Bathurst, then at the head of the War and Colonial Depart- 
ment, for a passage back to New Zealand ; to support his claims he 
revived the memories of his Calcutta magnificence, represented 
himself as having ‘ uncontrouled authority over the Island,’ sug- 
gested that he was the Almighty’s destined instrument for the 
conversion of the Maoris to Christianity—and assured Bathurst 
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that he was on intimate terms with Governor Macquarie. Bathurst, 
a cautious man, passed on the memorial to Macquarie himself. 
He, a man deeply religious and Highlandly proud, was exasperated 
with George’s claims to familiarity and sickened by his illiterate 
pietics (isn’t there such a word ? there should be) ; he denied every 
statement in the memorial about which he had personal knowledge, 
scarified fiercely the rest of it, and demanded that, whatever other 
action Bathurst might take on it, at least he should never allow 
George within a thousand miles of Australia or New Zealand. 

Rejected by the Colonial Office, George appealed with equal 
lack of success to the Admiralty. He fell ill and took refuge in 
hospital ; cured and discharged, he found no other refuge but the 
poorhouse, where his companions in misfortune jeered at his tattoo- 
ings and told him he must be a cannibal or the devil. Once he 
made his way to Cork—whence many convict transports started 
for Australia—and shipped aboard the Guildford ; on her way out 
the vessel put in at San Salvador to land a sick sailor, who lay in 
the island hospital for seven months in the grip of a severe ague. 
That sailor’s name was George Bruce. Re-shipped to London, he 
tramped the streets again for some time. Then, in April 1817, 
an otherwise unknown benefactor secured him admission, as an 
invalided man-o’-war’s man, to Greenwich Hospital ; and there he 
spent his last two years, worn out at forty, spinning astounding 
yarns to his fellow-pensioners and dreaming of past princedoms. 
He died there in 1819. 

How do we know all this? Well, the yarns were so astounding, 
and so often repeated, that some of his hearers committed them 
to writing and made a sort of memorial biography of him which 
was put away among the Hospital’s records. Many years later 
that particular section of the records seems to have been disposed 
of, for in 1898 the so-called ‘diary ’ came into the possession of 
an Australian collector, and is now in the great Mitchell Library 
at Sydney. The story as a whole, therefore, rests on an unknown 
reporter’s version of George’s yarns. But a very great deal of it, 
including all the really astonishing adventures (e.g. the Malacca- 
Penang-Calcutta episodes), is well corroborated from outside 
sources, and very little—none, of course, that has been used here— 
is inconsistent with established contemporary history. ‘ From 
Potboy to Prince’ is at least as authentic as ‘ From Log-Cabin to 
White House’ and many another thrilling narrative of similar 
transmigrations. 
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I LIVED in Liss’s pocket, as the saying is, for the best part of twenty 
years; I shared his bungalow, nursed him through blackwater 
fever, walked up his wounded tigers with him, and owed and lent 
him money times without number. I was, therefore, in a position 
not only to forecast how he would respond to stimulus, but, reversing 
the process, and given a single, sharply defined action of his, to 
trace that action back to its motive. Some people, of course, are 
so made that an unduly large number of their actions are labelled 
as inexplicable. These we shut up in asylums. But in the Liss- 
Anketell affair the sanity of the principal actor was not in question. 
Nevertheless, there are, I admit, two possible and entirely con- 
tradictory explanations of Liss’s sending that wireless message to 
his wife’s seducer. One belongs, so to speak, to Mellor, the medical 
man in charge of the group of tea-gardens on which Anketell, Liss, 
and I made our living. The other is my own. Of all men now 
alive Mellor and I alone know the facts, the Second Officer of the 
Petraea’s contribution to the story having a certain dramatic moral 
value, as a corollary, but no bearing whatever on the main 
problem. The peculiar and, as I imagine, unique interest of the 
case lies in the following alternative. If I am right, the sending 
of that message was all of a piece with the character of the Liss 
I had known and looked up to all my working life—a massive 
man of childlike, not to say childish simplicity, without fagade of 
any kind, so tender-hearted that rather than shoot the pretty 
green-and-saffron fruit pigeons which visited our garden daily he 
would starve, indefinitely, on country cucumbers and rice. Liss 
once assured me that never, to his knowledge, had he killed any 
harmless creature larger than an insect. He collected butterflies, 
chloroforming them with extreme compunction, not in an ordinary 
collector’s bottle, but in a special lethal chamber of his own devising, 
bright with perfumed paper flowers of selected colours, on which, 
he conceived, the eye of a butterfly would rest with satisfaction in 
death. But he never could bear to watch them die. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that Mellor’s explanation is correct. 
Then this gentlest of lepidopterists is metamorphosed, between 
one Sunday and the next, into a cunning implacable fiend, who not 
content with hounding his enemy, by a cruel half-truth, to a self- 
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inflicted death, ransacks the torture chambers of hell for implements 
to his liking, machines to raise his victim’s preliminary sufferings 
to the extreme limit of mental agony and terror. And all this he 
does under shelter of a name not his own, the name of a friend in 
whom that other put his trust. Liss kill Anketell out of kindness? 
Mellor’s laugh at the suggestion is in my ears yet. 

As witness for the prosecution he shall speak first. Christina 
Liss, be it premised, went off with Anketell on a Sunday morning, 
her husband being absent on some business in an outlying garden. 
I, who since his marriage had lived in their bungalow annexe, was 
away in Newerra Elia on a ten days’ holiday. On Wednesday 
night Liss returned, to be met by his head servant with a letter. 
To meet the convenience of runaway wives it might be worth the 
Post Office’s while to standardise such documents for mass pro- 
duction, blank spaces being provided where necessary. Christina 
had not read her Sunday papers in vain, and the letter was a model 
of its kind. Colombo would be their first halt, thence, immediately, 
by the Petraea to Sydney (address given), where they would await 
action by Liss’s lawyer. ‘And,’ concluded the note in rather a 
shaky postscript, ‘ please take care of Chong and Chang.’ 

* He sent for me on the Thursday evening,’ begins Mellor, ‘ and 
took me at once to his office room. He seemed keyed-up and 
overwrought, but, considering his recent trouble, I saw nothing 
strange in that. ‘I’ve adog here,” he explained, ‘‘I don’t like the 
looks of. Tell me what you think of him.” Those two Pekinese 
lap-dogs of hers were in the office, hard lying after what they were 
accustomed to, and one of them, Chong or Chang, I could never 
tell them apart, was tied up to the table leg, as clear a case of 
dumb rabies as I had ever come across. Jaw half-agape and 
locked, dripping brown ropy saliva, hind quarters already paralysed, 
and that awful haunted look in the eyes—you’ve seen it in dogs, 
I dare say ; I’ve seen it in men, twice. To make quite sure, I sent 
for a pan of water and pushed it at the little beast with a polo-stick. 
The kindest thing I could have done, as it happened. The glitter 
of it threw him into a violent convulsion, head to tail, in a backward 
hoop, and in that paroxysm he died, without straightening himself. 
“That saves you a cartridge,” I said; ‘‘ but take my advice, and 
shoot the other. He is bound to have been bitten.” 

*“T’ll wait a little,” he replied, with a laugh; “he may go 
mad too.” He had sat down to his table and was drawing scrawls 
on the blotting-pad. 
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‘Now, such a remark from a man in his senses could have only 
one meaning. Liss wanted that dog to go mad; he wanted to see 
with his own eyes...” 

‘He was off his balance,’ I interrupt; ‘his thoughts were 
elsewhere, and small blame to him.’ 

‘No! He was off his guard, a very different thing, though 
I admit that at the time I came to the same conclusion as you. 
In the light of after events, do you seriously suggest that what he 
meant to say was “ he may not go mad after all” ?’ 

Then Mellor laughs. Sometimes his manner of expressing 
amusement is repulsive. 

He continues : 

‘“ Please yourself,” said I, and made for the door. I never 
wanted to get away from a place so badly in my life. The dead 
thing on the floor was not a pretty sight. Its double had begun 
to sidle round the room under the walls, whimpering and goggling 
at Liss, and Liss in his swivel office chair was revolving on his own 
account, his eyes on the dog all the time. Clean round he turned, 
and then—“ Just a moment, Mellor,” he says; “I’ve something 
rather important to tell you. That dead dog bit Anketell in the 
face four or five days ago.” 

‘“ The devil he did!” I thought, and sat down in a hurry, 
remembering a patch of court plaster on Anketell’s face. 

‘The short Ceylon twilight was fading and the room grew 
darker every moment. At breakfast that day the annual report 
of the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli had reached me with the 
morning’s post. That little city of refuge in the Himalaya foot- 
hills, if a man travelled hard and was lucky in his connexions, was 
eight days away. The accumulated experience of years, the report 
declared, was confirming earlier deductions. Once more the public 
were reminded that the margin of absolute safety, between bite and 
anti-rabic inoculation, might be taken as fifteen days, provided the 
bite was below the knee or elbow. Infection at sites above these 
joints was distinctly more dangerous, and the necessity of prompt 
treatment, accordingly, more urgent. As for bites in the head, 
which were fortunately rare, it was impossible to exaggerate the 
extreme risk incurred by even the smallest delay. The few instances 
of mortality after treatment occurring at the Institute in the year 
under report were all due to this class of bite. Anketell, unles he 
had already turned his steps northward, was in hourly increasing 
peril of death from rabies. 
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‘ All this, in the rough, I could have told Liss in less time than 
it takes to write it. When a man in my profession has had two 
cases of hydrophobia in humans under his observation, what may 
be called the ABC of that dreadful affliction is burnt into his 
memory, in letters of fire, until his dying day. But though to 
review the situation from the medical standpoint was the work of 
a few moments, I was still silent. You can guess why. I am not 
an imaginative man, but the thought of the ordeal in store for that 
helpless little parcel of affectations we once knew as Mrs. Liss 
deprived me of speech. The ghastly, the appalling horror of it! 
In their hotel or in their ship’s cabin—it might take him by the 
throat anywhere, by day, or in the night. And then—faugh! 
there are some things even we doctors try to forget. 

‘It was your friend Liss who spoke first, swinging round on me 
abruptly out of the dusk, in his revolving chair. 

‘“ What are his chances, Mellor? They sailed for Sydney on 
Monday.”’’ 

A man obsessed by a theory makes a poor witness, but, good or 
bad, the evidence must go down. From his manner of putting the 
question, Liss, Mellor swears, might have been discussing the odds 
in a race on which he had plunged heavily, with the moral certainty 
of pulling off a good thing. 

‘I told him all it was necessary for him to know. He asked if 
there was any Pasteur Institute in Australia, and when I answered 
that to the best of my belief there was not, rabies being unknown 
on that continent, he called for a lamp. 

‘“ We must let him know,” he said excitedly. “ They are on 
the Petraea, and a wireless from Colombo will find him. But,” he 
shouted, with startling suddenness, “ the captain won’t turn the ship 
round for him, will he?” 

‘This was too much for me. “ Man alive!” I broke out, “if 
you knew what I do about hydrophobia you would go down on your 
knees, here, and pray first for Anketell and your wife, then for your 
own gloating cruelty to be forgiven.” 

‘He made no reply. I doubt if he even heard me. His excite- 
ment subsided as rapidly as it had arisen, and he seemed to be 
smiling at his own thoughts. After a little consideration, he wrote 
on an office memoranda slip and handed the paper to me. “ We 
had better pitch it strong,” he said. ‘‘ How will that do for 
a draft ?” 

‘He had written “ Most urgent. Liss’s dog has died of rabies. 
Get yourself inoculated at once. Delay fatal.” 
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will pass,’ Isaid. The truthis, hehadrushedme. Icould 
not improve on the wording, but I should have liked more time. 
The emphasis, or, rather, the brutal certainty of the draft seemed 
overdone. But we were bound, as Liss had remarked, to leave no 
opening for misunderstanding. 

‘« Then,” said he, “ Mellor, perhaps you will kindly sign, and 
allow me to send the message in your name. Coming from me, you 
see, Anketell might think—— ” 

‘I saw quite clearly, and signed the slip. I do not think I was 
to blame. Any medical man would have done the same in my 
place. But it was not until after the message had been sent that 
the shadowy doubt in my mind hardened into a definite suspicion. 
Anketell had been bitten in Liss’s absence. How did Liss know 
which of the two dogs had bitten him, or, even, whether he had 
been bitten at all? He might, I reflected, have cut himself 
shaving.’ 


Point by point I have traversed this narrative of Mellor’s, so 
often and so vainly that out of sheer weariness we have long ago 
dropped the subject and agreed to differ. He always disliked Liss, 
at first with the impatience of the drilled and disciplined man of 
science for the sentimentalist and dreamer ; in the end, and all the 
more intensely, because his original estimate of him was, as he con- 
ceived, so wide of the truth. Then, too, he hated him for having 
used him, Mellor, as the haft of the knife with which he succeeded 
in murdering Anketell. For that imagined blow to Mellor’s 
conscience and self-esteem poor Liss will never be forgiven. Without 
deliberate malice, as I believe, Mellor’s presentation of the facts 
within his field of knowledge is, on the face of it, grossly prejudiced 
and unjust. In its naked hideousness it amounts to this, that if 
Anketell had been bitten at all by one of the Pekinese, Liss, for 
one, could not possibly have known which dog was the culprit, and 
in his message to Auketell he shot a poisoned shaft from a bow drawn 
at a venture, deliberately omitting to name the dog. Even to the 
last, Mellor insists, the identity of the rabid spaniel was never 
established. The two were admittedly difficult to tell apart and 
both were in the habit of snapping at visitors who teased them. 

All this is nothing but special pleading. Demeanour and tone 
of voice are notoriously unsafe guides to the guilt or innocence of 
an accused. Liss, at any rate, must have known which dog was 
which, and so, as it happened, did the wife of our local magistrate 
through whose good offices Mrs. Liss had bought the pair. Both 
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agree that the dead Pekinese was Chong. On his return from tour 
Liss, observing the dog’s condition, had naturally questioned his 
head servant, a Tamil, about it. This man, first to Liss and there- 
after to myself, had declared, without ambiguity or embarrassment, 
that he had tied the dog to the office table because it had already 
bitten Anketell and he suspected it might be rabid. One afternoon, 
he said, at tea, the spaniel had retreated under the flounces of a 
chair at the sight of Anketell, for whom he seemed to have a par- 
ticular dislike. When Anketell had stooped to wheedle him from 
his refuge, the little Pekinese had sprung out and bitten him on the 
cheek. There was nothing more to it than that. 

It is quite true that no Tamil can distinguish, either in speech or 
by ear, between the names Chong and Chang, and in cross-examina- 
tion by Mellor on the name of the dog in question Liss’s servant cut 
an exceedingly poor figure. But on the cardinal point he was 
unshakable. Mellor, of course, believes he was bribed by Liss. 
This is part and parcel of the Mellor theory. Certainly the man 
disappeared without notice a week or two later, but, as we all 
observed, Liss was a changed man after the shock of his wife’s 
desertion. His temper, for one thing, became so uncertain that no 
self-respecting servant would stop with him. Within the year he 
sold up and went home. 

Then came the War, and in the meantime news arrived that 
Liss had died in a nursing home for mental cases. We had heard 
nothing of Anketell, and, after our first curiosity and surprise had 
faded, none of us regretted his complete disappearance from our 
little world. A flash man, Anketell, a synthetic gentleman of a 
brand irresistible to women of a certain type. The garden manager 
who succeeded him used to say that his influence on the young 
assistants was pernicious. But it so fell out that early in 1915 
Mellor and I, on our way to join up, found ourselves aboard the 
Petraea on her homeward run, with the Second Officer between us 
at meals, and on one calm evening in the Indian Ocean, catching 
him alone on a bench forward, we asked him to tell us what he knew 
of Anketell. As soon as he discovered our concern with the man he 
was willing enough to talk ; in fact his own interest in the case was 
still so keen that he welcomed the light we were able to throw on 
some of its aspects. 

The couple, he said, engaged their passages in the name of 
Anderson, nor, until the voyage was over, were any of the ship’s 
company except the Captain, the doctor, the wireless operator, and 
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himself aware that they were travelling under an alias. There being 
no one of that name on the passenger list, the operator, who realised 
the gravity of the message, took it in type to the Captain, who on 
the strength of the slight similarity in the two names, quietly 
handed it to Anketell as the latter entered the saloon for lunch. 
This happened when the ship, to the best of the Second Officer’s 
recollection, was on her fourth day out from Colombo. One 
extraordinary feature of the affair was that Anketell himself seems 
to have been morbidly concerned with the state of his health even 
before the message reached him. It is a fact that at about eleven 
that morning he had gone to the ship’s doctor complaining of a 
stiff neck. ‘ Blame yourself,’ said the doctor, ‘ for leaving the fan 
working and your cabin ports open all night. Why trouble me 
with such a trifle, and what is a wife for?’ And Anketell, after 
borrowing from him a bottle of liniment and a work on tropical 
diseases, had gone down to his cabin, where he stayed for the rest 
of the morning. 

_ On his way in to lunch, according to the Captain, he glanced at 
the strip of yellow paper and put it in his pocket. His ‘ wife,’ who 
was going to her seat in front of him, saw nothing of the slip either 
then or subsequently. Cur as he was, he had the grace to keep his 
trouble to himself, and later the few others who were in the secret 
agreed that nothing would be gained by enlightening her. Through- 
out the meal, at which he ordered champagne, he appeared in good 
spirits. The afternoon he spent in walking about the decks, his 
restlessness arousing some attention and a little annoyance among 
the other passengers. One of them, finally, took him to the bar, 
where he fell to drinking heavily and in silence, and when the decks 
and smoking-room emptied at the first gong for dinner he came out 
and, leaning over the rail amidships, looked down into the water. 

That evening, said the Second Officer, the Indian Ocean was like 
a sheet of gleaming platinum through which the ship cut a furrow 
black as ebony with a fringe of silver. But when night fell the 
fringe became a double line of luminous blue foam, as the vessel 
entered a phosphorescent area of such a brilliance as he had never 
witnessed before or since. From metal the sea changed to incan- 
descent opal, every particle of it on fire, and the flicker of the 
phosphorus rose in smoke and bounded the horizons with low walls 
of ghostly flame. Millions of Medusae, some no larger than a six- 
pence, others as broad as giant sunflowers, drifted past the sides of 
the ship. Each of them glowed like a painted lantern, orange and 
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pink and every shade of mauve and blue ; nor were these afloat on 
the surface only, but the inner darkness of the sea was lit by them, 
tier below tier, deep as the eye could fathom. The stem of the ship 
parted them in masses, they swung to right and left in swirling 
confusion, and churned by the propellers they made the wake a 
tumbled track of many-coloured radiance. 

‘He seemed fascinated by the spectacle,’ deposed a belated 
passenger hurrying down to his cabin. ‘When I warned him it was 
time to dress, “I’ll be down in a minute,” he said, “down ina 
minute,” and all the time he was stroking the back of his head as 
if he felt pain there.’ 

That was the last seen of Anketell. He must have gone over 
and down without a splash or a cry, down between the shining 
water-lanterns into the utter darkness and silence of the under-sea. 


That Liss should have broken down with such tragic complete- 
ness as a result of losing his wife has always, I confess, been a source 
of wonder to me. To my knowledge she made his life a misery to 
him during their later years together ; indeed, the increasing fre- 
quency of painful scenes between them was the chief reason of my 
quitting their bungalow very soon after their marriage, and going 
to live in the annexe. In my opinion, the whole affair goes to 
prove what unsuspected depths of feeling a simple nature may 
conceal and to what heights of Christian forgiveness it can climb. 
But this raises aside issue which I have never cared to discuss 
with Mellor. 


C. G. Coenevix TRENCH. 
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MICE AND MEN.1 
BY JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 


Earty this year the newspapers contained accounts of the havoc 
being wrought in California by field-mice. These little creatures, 
increasing beyond all ordinary bounds, had forced themselves upon 
the notice of man by sheer quantity. In ordinary seasons they levy 
a modest toll on the fruits of the earth, wild and cultivated—a toll 
scarcely noticed by the farmer, still less by the community at large. 
In this year and region, however, they had become a grave menace 
to agriculture, and the resources of the State were being mobilised 
against them. 

A very similar plague occurred on the other side of the Atlantic 
in 1892-3. In Scotland during that season vast hordes of field-mice 
ravaged the farms, and again became such a serious pest that 
they were deemed worthy of a Government investigation. In 
this Scotch plague the mouse mainly responsible was the short- 
tailed field-mouse or vole, Microtus hirtus. But other field-mice 
were abnormally abundant at the same time, such as the long-tailed 
field-mouse and the bank-vole. This would indicate at the outset 
that some general conditions in the season were responsible for the 
sudden abundance, and not any specific conditions favouring one 
kind of mouse only. 

These plagues are accompanied by great gatherings of birds 
which prey upon the mice. In 1892, large numbers of kestrels and 
still larger numbers of short-eared owls assembled at the feast, 
though by what means they received intelligence of it is a mystery. 
So great was the supply of food that the owls prolonged their 
breeding season right into November, and even then produced 
broods much larger than the normal. 

In a mouse plague which occurred in Nevada in 1907, three- 
quarters of the alfalfa acreage of the State was destroyed. The whole 
ground, for square mile after square mile, was riddled with mouse- 
holes till it was like a sieve. It was estimated that the several 
thousand mouse-eating birds and mammals busily gorging on mice in 
the affected district were killing over a million mice a month ; and yet 
the numbers of the mice continued to increase in spite of this toll. 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, 1927, by Julian S. Hucley. 
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Why these sudden outbursts of generative energy on the part of 
rodents? That is a problem for animal ecology, the branch of 
biology which might be called scientific natural history—the study 
of animals in nature and their relations with their environment and 
with other animals and plants. The first thing the ecologist dis- 
covers about these plagues is that they are not such isolated pheno- 
mena as at first sight might appear. They are merely exaggerations 
of one part of a regular cycle. All small rodents (not at present 
to go beyond this group) appear to have the life of the species 
strung on a curve of numerical ups and downs, a cycle of alternate 
abundance and scarcity. Field-mice in England, for instance, have 
their ups every three or four years. There was a moderate degree 
of abundance in 1922, and again in 1926. 

The best known of all such cases of cyclical abundance, however, 
is the lemming of Scandinavia, which has become almost mythical. 
In the sixteenth century this animal was reported ‘ by reliable men 
of great probity ’ to fall down from the sky in huge numbers during 
storms of rain. The truth is not much less remarkable. The 
European lemming lives on the mountains in southern Scandinavia 
(and, farther north, at sea-level on the treeless tundra). Every few 
years they become enormously abundant in their mountain homes, 
and set off upon a strange migration. They move off in all directions 
downhill from the mountains, crossing roads and rivers and railways 
on their march. If they reach the sea-coast they start to swim out 
to sea, and swim until they drown. After a lemming march, the 
beach will be strewn with lemming corpses. But it is not only 
drowning and the accidents of the route which kill off the little 
creatures. Epidemics always seem to break out in years of abun- 
dance and slaughter thousands. The animals which migrate are 
almost exclusively young animals. The old ones stay at home on 
their breeding-grounds ; but there they too may succumb to the 
spread of the epidemic. These years of over-population occur with 
considerable regularity, and not only with regularity but with the 
same rhythm as that which characterises the rhythm of abundance 
in British field-mice. The average length of the cycle in both kinds 
of animals is close to three and a half years. 

But the lemming introduces us to another fact of very great 
interest. Lemmings occur not only in Europe but also in Greenland 
and Canada. Here, too, there are years of abundance and of 
dearth, and the cycle appears to be the same or nearly so in both 
continents. Causes are at work which are simultaneously influencing 
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the little rat-like animals on the barren grounds of Canada and in 
the mountains of southern Norway. 

Before going further in our analysis, it will be well to remind 
ourselves that many other kinds of animals show the same sort of 
cyclical rise and fall in numbers. This present year is of interest 
to English ornithologists because it has witnessed a considerable 
jrruption into England of that remarkable bird, the crossbill, with 
its mandibles crossed over each other for the purpose of feeding 
upon pine-cones. These irruptions come westward from the pine- 
forests of central Europe, and occur at more or less regular 
intervals. One in the sixteenth century brought prodigious num- 
bers of the birds, which did great damage by discovering that their 
beaks were admirably adapted for slicing apples in half as well as 
for obtaining the seeds from pine-cones. The dates of crossbill 
irruptions, however, have not been so well recorded as those of two 
other kinds of birds, the Siberian nutcracker and the sandgrouse. 
The nutcracker is an inhabitant of the vast coniferous forests of 
Siberia. It has invaded western Europe at intervals of eleven years, 
with what would be extreme regularity if it were not for the fact 
that now and again one of the invasions is ‘skipped.’ Although 
observations on the spot in Siberia are not forthcoming, it appears 
almost certain that the migrations are due to over-population in the 
bird’s natural home, coupled with a bad harvest of the pine-cones 
upon which they feed. Doubtless, when the failure of the pine-crop 
is less extreme than usual, the pressure on population is not so great, 
and the wave of migration spends itself before reaching Europe. 

Pallas’ sandgrouse, on the other hand, is a bird of the steppes and 
deserts of central Asia, where it lives upon the scanty vegetation of 
the salty soil. Every so many years the bird leaves its home in huge 
flocks, migrating both eastward into China and westward into 
Europe, even as far as the British Isles. Here again a cycle of eleven 
years is pretty closely adhered to, with the additional fact that the 
alternate migrations are much bigger. As the records go, we seem 
safe in prophesying another large invasion about 1930. The cause 
of the emigration again seems to be relative over-population, or 
what comes to the same thing, food-shortage, owing to their food- 
plants being covered by snow or glaze-frosts. 

The periodic migrations of locust and cricket swarms, literally 
eating up the country in their advance, are well known. Unfor- 
tunately a proper analysis of them has not yet been made. This is 
partly due to the fact that the direction of insect-migration is 
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entirely at the mercy of the wind, and that a periodic increase of 
locusts in one spot will cause emigration to different countries 
according to the accident of wind-direction. In addition, insects, 
with their lack of a constant temperature, are more likely than 
birds and mammals to show the effects of short periods of very 
exceptional weather ; less likely to sum up, so to speak, the effect 
of moderate and irregular but long-continued change. However, 
there seems little doubt that investigation will reveal, in these and 
other insects such as the cockchafer, periodic cycles of abundance 
similar to those found in birds and rodents. 

However, the most remarkable facts on the problem of periodic 
fluctuations in animal numbers are provided by the books of the 
Hudson Bay Company. This great trading concern has kept 
records of the number of skins of all the various kinds of fur-bearing 
animals brought in each year by its trappers. The records show 
cycles of abundance and scarcity in musk-rat, Canadian rabbit or 
varying hare, skunk, fisher, mink, wolverene, marten, lynx, red fox, 
and Arctic fox. The most spectacular changes, perhaps, are to be 
noted with the Canadian rabbit (Lepus americanus). One year 
these animals will be enormously abundant over vast areas of the 
continent. Next year an epidemic will set in, and in the succeeding 
season a rabbit will be a great rarity. 

But more remarkable even than the change in abundance is the 
regularity of the cycle. The Hudson Bay record goes back to 1825. 
The record for annual number of lynx-skins, for example, when 
plotted as a graph, has the regularity of a temperature chart. 
About every eleven years there comes a peak, when the number 
of skins brought in averages about 50,000, always over 30,000, and 
sometimes 70,000. Half-way between these peaks are depressions, 
at which the average number of skins sinks to well below 5000, 
occasionally approaching zero. If records were available from single 
areas, the ups and downs would be even more marked, for the maxima 
and the sudden drops are not synchronous over the whole continent, 
although they do not vary in any one locality more than two or 
three seasons each way from the mean for the whole continent. 

Both lynx and rabbit have a cycle of just over eleven years in 
length. The lynx eats the rabbit; and accordingly the lynx’s 
maxima are one to two years later than the rabbit’s. 

Not merely are there more rabbits in existence at a period of 
maximum abundance, but they are reproducing faster. In bad 
years there will be only one brood in a season, and about three young 
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to a brood; in very favourable years there will be two or three 
broods, and eight or ten young to each brood. The Indian trappers 
are said to prophesy the prospects of next season’s rabbit crop by 
counting the number of embryos in this season’s rabbits. The same 
sort of thing occurs in field-mice in England, as has just been 
established by Mr. C. 8. Elton at Oxford: though the number of 
young per brood is not increased in favourable years, the number of 
months in the year during which no breeding animals are to be 
found diminishes. 

When the different records for all kinds of animals and birds 
from all over the temperate regions are analysed, it turns out that 
in most cases the average length of the cycle of abundance is either 
just over eleven years or else one-third of this, namely about 3-7 
years. But of course a periodically fluctuating curve of abundance 
might be due to two separate cycles, mutually interacting. By 
mathematical analysis, however, when such is the case, the two 
components can be separated from each other. When such analysis 
is applied to the Hudson Bay records, it is found that in fact the 
curves for the numbers of many animals are thus compound. Some- 
times a curve which clearly has maxima every eleven years will be 
revealed as possessing in addition a minor rhythm of about 3} years. 
This, for example, is the case with the red fox. On the other hand, 
the more northern Arctic fox has an obvious period of about 3} 
years ; but when this is eliminated from the curve, lo and behold a 
minor, but none the less definite, eleven-year cycle remains. Is 
there any virtue in this period of eleven years? Every astronomer 
would at once exclaim ‘sun-spots’; for the number of sun-spots 
visible on the sun’s disc shows a well-marked fluctuation, and this 
cycle too, has a period of just over eleven years. This cycle does, in 
fact, correspond with that of number in various animals, the sun- 
spot minima about coinciding with the animals’ maxima. What is 
more, the sun-spots do not always keep strictly to their eleven-year 
period, but may anticipate or delay matters by a year or so; and 
when this is so, the animals’ curve of abundance is usually found 
correspondingly shifted. 

There is little doubt that spots on the sun have an effect upon 
weather on the earth. They cause great magnetic storms; and in 
addition, the amount of energy radiated by the sun appears to be 
greater at sun-spot maxima, less when sun-spots are few. One of 
the chief facts of terrestrial climate which seems to be definitely 
correlated with sun-spot number concerns the track of storms. If 
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the tracks followed by heavy storms are plotted on a map, it will be 
found that, in North America, for instance, there is in any one year 
a zone along which the majority of storms travel. Now this zone 
shifts up and down, with considerable regularity, from year to year, 
returning to the same position about every eleven years. Such a 
shift in the storm-tracks will obviously mean a slight shift of the 
margins of all the great climatic zones. It will mean that there will 
be cycles of rainfall, some areas getting more than the average every 
eleven years, while other zones in the same years will be getting less 
than the average ; and this, according to the careful investigations 
of O. T. Walker, is what actually occurs. Such changes are likely 
to have the most noticeable effect upon plants and animals where 
conditions are difficult for life. For instance, a small change in 
rainfall in a semi-desert region will have much more effect than the 
same change in a well-watered country ; and quite small temperature 
changes in the Arctic will have disproportionately large effects on 
the animals and plants which live there. 

The 3} year period, on the other hand, has not so far been 
correlated with any meteorological facts. This, however, need not 
surprise us. What the meteorologist records are variations in single 
factors of climate such as temperature, rainfall, sunshine, and some- 
times humidity. It is by no means likely that any one of these by 
itself is going to be the main factor responsible for the abundance or 
scarcity of a plant or animal. It is much more likely that what 
favours the growth of an organism beyond normal will be a particular 
combination of, say, temperature, moisture, and sunshine, probably 
no single one of the factors at work being either at its maximum or 
its minimum. Something of the sort can often be traced with life. 
For instance, the optimum geographical zone for white men is one 
of moderate temperature, moderate rainfall, moderate sunshine, and 
a good deal of changeable weather : no extremes are involved in it. 

The sun-spots, by altering storm-tracks, and probably in other 
ways as well, undoubtedly affect the weather. This will affect the 
growth of plants, this the growth of small herbivorous animals, and 
this in its turn the abundance of the carnivorous animals which 
prey upon the herbivores. 

The abundance of rodents is thus an indicator for certain 
combinations of meteorological factors. The meteorologists them- 
selves have not yet invented any instrument for recording these 
particular combinations of factors—indeed, they would not have 
suspected their existence but for the facts unearthed by the biologist. 
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The lemming or the field-mouse or the Canadian rabbit is thus, from 
one point of view, a sensitive meteorological instrument for integrat- 
ing and summating a number of different agencies which affect the 
weather, and transmuting a particular combination of them into an 
increase of numbers which catches the eye of observant man. 

That important biological and meteorological effects are exerted 
by sun-spot cycles is rendered certain by corroborative evidence from 
other quarters. Professors Huntington and Douglas have examined 
the growth of the big trees (Sequoias) of California, as recorded in 
the thickness of their annual rings of wood. This biological record 
goes back over 3000 years; and in it they find a quite definite 
eleven-year cycle corresponding perfectly with the cycle in sun-spot 
numbers. Besides this, changes in the mean level of various large 
lakes, notably Victoria Nyanza, have been analysed, and, as Brooks 
has shown, here too a correlation is apparent between rise and fall 
of water-level and increase and decrease of sun-spot number. It 
may be noted that lake-level will not be dependent on any single one 
of the factors usually measured by meteorologists, but will represent 
a balance between precipitation and evaporation, which latter in its 
turn will depend partly on temperature and partly on humidity. 
The lake thus integrates a number of weather components, as does 
an organism. 

In passing, it should be observed that the short-period cycles of 
34 years would only be expected to affect small animals which 
reach maturity in a year or less. Larger animals have lives which 
are too long to be upset by such small cycles. In precisely the same 
way, the choppy little waves which are so unpleasant to the inmates 
of a row-boat have no effect upon the bulk of a liner. Even the 
eleven-year cycles will have little effect upon animals like deer 
or wild asses. There are indications of fluctuations, however, in 
the larger herbivores, but these are of much longer range, a fact 
which in itself makes it more difficult to collect statistics on the 
subject. 

It is of great interest to find that the beaver, almost alone among 
the smaller fur-bearing mammals of Canada, shows no periodicity in 
its numbers. This fact is doubtless to be correlated with its 
remarkable mode of life. It lives, not on short-lived herbs or grass, 
but on the bark of trees. It constructs dams by which it regulates 
its water-supply ; and brings tree trunks from considerable dis- 
tances to serve as food stores. When the local supply of trees is 
exhausted, it migrates elsewhere. Since it lives in small, isolated 
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colonies, it does not suffer from widespread epidemics. Here we 
seem to have a good proof that the fluctuations in numbers which 
affect other animals are not due to mysterious cyclical fluctuations 
in the animal’s inherent reproductive capacities, but to a normal 
though indirect action of climatic influences via the animal’s food, 
its parasitic enemies, and so forth. 

A great deal has been heard recently of this theory of inherent or 
spontaneous changes in reproductive capacity, @ propos of the fall 
in the human birth-rate which has been so noticeable during the last 
half century among most civilised peoples; and the upholders of 
this view attempt to support their conclusions concerning man by 
referring to the cycles obtaining in mice and lemmings. Far from 
lending them support, however, the biological facts tell in the 
opposite direction. We know of no single case of an animal changing 
its reproductive capacity, whether number of broods per year or 
number of young per brood, so long as it is kept under really uniform 
conditions ; while we know of a great many cases in which improved 
conditions of temperature, food, etc., do bring about an increase in 
reproductive output. 

As Sir William Beveridge has ably pointed out, there is nothing 
in the fall of the human birth-rate which cannot be accounted for by 
increased prudence coupled with increased practicability of con- 
traceptive devices ; nor is there anything even in the most destruc- 
tive plague of voles or rabbits, followed by the most spectacular 
disappearance of the marauders, which cannot be accounted for by 
causes simpler and more familiar than an otherwise unknown fluctua- 
tion in reproductive potency. Once conditions such as food begin 
to favour a small herbivorous mammal, the shortness of its life-span 
enables it to outrun the constable of its carnivorous enemies, which 
are handicapped through being of larger size and so requiring longer 
to complete each generation. However, as the density of herbivore 

population increases, parasites will be able to spread more rapidly 

from one individual to another. Finally a density is reached at 

which some disease germ can pass from host to host with great 

rapidity, with the result that a fulminating outbreak of disease 

occurs. This violent outbreak of epidemic disease has been repro- 

duced experimentally with mice. The same bacillus, the same 

mice: but with one density of mouse population there are only 

isolated cases of disease; while with five times the density of 

population a devastating epidemic breaks out. The same appears 

to be true for animals kept under semi-artificial conditions for 
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sporting purposes. For instance, the Commission appointed to 
investigate grouse disease in Britain came to the conclusion that 
the mere fact of over-stocking a moor would cause disease, by per- 
mitting a normally innocuous Coccidian parasite to pass so rapidly 
and in such numbers from bird to bird that mass infection and 
consequent disease resulted. 

It appears to be a constant rule that the rapid increase con- 
sequent on outrunning larger carnivorous enemies always has as 
consequence the running into new conditions more favourable to 
the invisible parasitic enemies of the species. As a result, an 
epidemic follows, and the numbers of the species are reduced below 
normal. This reduction may then be carried still further by 
unfavourable seasons. 

This has one interesting consequence of general biological 
interest. The evolutionist normally assumes that the pressure of 
natural selection will be approximately equal, in natural conditions, 
over long periods of time. This may be so for animals like the 
beaver ; but it will clearly not hold for those like lemmings or field- 
mice. In these, after a period of minimum numbers has been well 
passed, and the animal is filling the empty landscape once more 


_ under increasingly favourable conditions, natural selection will 
‘ clearly be much less intense than normal, for there will be next to 


no competition due to population pressure, and weather and food 
conditions will be more favourable than normal. The shoe will 
pinch unusually hard twice in each cycle—once when weather and 
food conditions are most unfavourable, and once when the inevi- 
table epidemic breaks out. Thus, as Elton puts it, the animals 
will be subjected in each cycle to two severe examinations of 
different type, while they will be hardly troubled by schoolmistress 
Nature during the rest of the time. But when violent epidemics 
come, disease resistance will indeed be at a premium, since only 
one in a thousand or even one in a hundred thousand will survive, 
and from those scattered survivors the whole species will be 
reproduced. That is natural selection with a vengeance. 
Important consequences of another type flow from the facts. If 
lemmings and rabbits and mice are polished off in thousands by 
epidemics, may not rodent cycles bear some relation to human 
disease? The answer is not only that they may, but that they do. 
Most people know now that bubonic plague is spread to man from 
rats and other small rodents like gerbils by means of the animals’ 
fleas. The years when the small rodents in central Asia or South 
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Africa show maxima in numbers, the incidence of human plague 
increases. 

After lemming migrations, visitations of disease are not uncom- 
mon among the human populations of the Norwegian valleys. The 
matter has not yet been properly investigated. But it is at least 
possible that some bacillus, acquiring new virulence by its rapid 
passage through its rodent victims, may produce this human disease. 
Hardly any work has been done on the causes of these natural 
epidemics of animals. The whole question would well repay 
investigation, both on account of its intrinsic interest, and because 
of its possible bearings on human health. 

Immediate practical questions arise as to the means of coping 
with the periodic pests as they become over-abundant. All kinds 
of paradoxes here present themselves. The obvious course, and 
that naturally enough demanded by the suffering agriculturist, is 
the wholesale destruction of the voles or mice which are taking toll 
of his crops. Destruction, however, is often no easy matter. Itis 
difficult to get at such small creatures which live in holes, swarm in 
myriads, and in a few weeks’ time are grown up and ready to 
reproduce their kind. Both trapping and poison have their draw- 
backs and defects. Furthermore, killing the animals once they 
are so abundant that they are easy to kill is like locking the stable 
door after the horse has been stolen. 

The bird protectionist sees one step further. He reminds us that 
owls and many hawks prey upon small rodents, and would have us 
keep down the mice and voles by encouraging the predatory birds. 
But then steps in the ecologist and points out that both human 
destruction and avian enemies will have as their effect merely the 
slowing down of the geometrical increase of the mice (for certainly 
not even the dense hordes of owls and kestrels in 1892 served actually 
to decrease the numbers of the voles, and man’s methods have 
hitherto proved a good deal less efficient than nature’s) ; and all 
that this can be expected to do is to delay the outbreak of the 
epidemic which alone can reduce the creatures to manageable 
numbers. The ecologist, on the contrary, would prefer to try some 
method which would actually encourage the multiplication of the 

rodents, in the hope that the epidemic would come sooner, the agony 
would not be so prolonged, and the losses to agriculture consequently 
not so great. As alternatives he would suggest the effect of various 
bacterial cultures, which might provoke an artificial epidemic at an 
earlier stage of the cycle; or possibly some biological treatment 
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such as that proposed by Rodier for rats, of trapping, killing all the 
females captured, but releasing all the males, in the hope that the 
minority of females would be pestered out of successful breeding. 

Common sense, however, may rightly ask one or two questions 
of the ecologist. It seems, for instance, to be a fact that epidemics 
set in among mice in all years of maximum abundance, whether the 
over-population becomes so intense as to constitute a real plague, or 
is so moderate as to be noticeable only by the professional naturalist 
on the look-out for such phenomena. How is it that in the plague 
years the epidemic does not break out as soon as the population 
intensity attained at the ordinary maximum has been reached ? 
Clearly some other factor must come in—possibly a time factor, or, 
what comes to much the same thing, one involving the number of 
generations run through by one or all of the parasites of the rodent. 

What is clear, however, is that no quite simple, straightforward 
methods will serve. The biological thinking of the man in the 
street—and of most professional biologists too, for that matter—is 
much too much obsessed by military metaphor for him to be able 
yet to see quite straight on ecological problems. He is brought up 
to believe in a struggle for existence, which he envisages as a regular 
battle between an inoffensive herbivore and its enemies, or a sort of 
athletic competition between a carnivore and its prey. In both 
cases he thinks of the struggle as something in which victory is to be 
achieved, asin war or sport. Asa matter of fact, it is nothing of the 
kind. A herbivorous animal without carnivorous enemies would 
tend to over-populate its territory, to be diseased and under- 
nourished, even to condemn itself to starvation by eating down its 
own food supply ; a carnivorous species which was restricted to one 
kind of prey, and a kind it could too easily catch, would inevitably 
bring its own race to extinction by eating itself out of hearth and 
home. Both eventualities have, through the interference of man, 
been realised. When red deer were introduced into New Zealand, 
they throve on the succulent forest and bush, and multiplied 
exceedingly owing to the absence of all carnivorous enemies. But 
after a few decades they had changed the face of the country where 
they were abundant, and to-day the fine heads and heavy beasts 
are found only on the outskirts of the deer’s range, where they are 
still advancing into virgin country. Elsewhere the herds are full of 
stunted specimens and malformed antlers, and the authorities have 
been forced to play the part of natural enemy, and to adopt a 
rigorous policy of periodic thinning-out to save the stock. 
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As an example of the opposite effect, I may quote from Elton’s 
‘Animal Ecology’ the curious case of Berlenga Island, off the 
coast of Portugal. ‘This place supports a lighthouse and a light- 
house-keeper, who was in the habit of growing vegetables on the 
island, but was plagued by rabbits which had been introduced at 
some time or other. He also had the idea of introducing cats to 
cope with the situation—which they did so effectively that they 
ultimately ate up every single rabbit on the island. Having 
succeeded in this, the cats starved to death, since there were no 
other edible animals on the island.’ 

We are often told that it is very important for children to select 
their parents wisely. It is becoming clear that a wise choice of 
enemies is an asset to an organism! One can hardly, perhaps, 
speak of an animal’s enemies as part of its adaptations, but at 
least they are vital to its survival. The fact is, of course, that in 
almost every case the word enemy is only applicable when we are 
thinking in terms of individuals: as soon as we think of the species, 
the individual ‘ enemy ’ usually turns out to be a racial benefactor. 

The two things needful at this stage are patience and research. 
Patience is needed in face of the popular outcry and demand for 
immediate action, which is raised every time a plague of mice ora 
dearth of fish is experienced. And research is needed to unravel 
the excessively complicated threads of the web of life by which one 
organism is linked up with others and with all its environment. 

The fluctuation in the number of sun-spots is probably connected 
with the distance of the great planet Jupiter from the sun’s incan- 
descent surface. The sun-spot fluctuations change the tracks of 
storms, brim and depress the waters of our lakes, alter our weather. 
The weather-changes make the giant trees put on more or less wood, 
promote the multiplication of rabbits, mice, and lemmings, cause 
an alternation of fat and lean years to the fur department of the 
Hudson Bay Company, inflict periodic losses through vole-plagues 
upon the world’s agriculture. The multiplication of the rodents, 
besides reverberating upon fox and lynx, hawks and owls, affects 
our human health returns. Verily the dreams of astrology, even if 
they suffered from the defect of not being true, had at least the 
merit of simplicity in comparison with this web of cosmic influence 
spinning out from one corner of the solar system to another ! 

But the very complexity of what we do know, or can reasonably 
surmise, bids us take an infinity of pains to unearth the still greater 
complexities that are still hidden from us, if we aspire to efficient 
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control of nature. Modern agriculture, with its massing of huge 
numbers of individuals of one species of plant or animal, is a delib- 
erate invitation to parasites and pests to revel in the unaccustomed 
profusion. And when we come to tropical agriculture, we must 
remember that the tropical heat raises the insect to be the equal in 
activity of the warm-blooded mammal, including our own species. 
The mechanical and chemical triumphs of the last hundred years 
must give place in this century to biological triumphs of equal 
magnitude if man is to retain his dominant position on the earth. 

Until synthetic chemistry has progressed a great deal further 
than at present, the control of the plant kingdom will remain man’s 
only means of supplying himself with the bulk of the food and the 
raw materials which he needs. The success of this control, as more 
and more of the earth’s surface is given over to such vegetable 
exploitation, will come to depend more and more upon detailed 
knowledge about the animal and plant enemies, actual or potential, 
of the crops. We talk a great deal about safeguarding the food 
supply of the country in time of war. In fifty years’ time we are 
much more likely to be talking about safeguarding the world’s food 
supply in time of peace. And weshall not be looking to machinery 
for our safeguards, nor even to light cruisers or other forms of naval 
strength, but to the laboratories of entomology, mycology, and all 
the other branches of pure and applied ecology. 
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REPUTATIONS: TEN YEARS AFTER. 
BY CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART. 


III. 
ERICH LUDENDORFF: 
THE Ropot NaApoLeon. 


Like the morning mists dispersing as the sun rises further above 
the horizon, so has the post-war haze which enshrouded the figure 
and fame of Erich Ludendorfi become clearer in the light of our 
more fully documented knowledge of the war and our more detached 
reflection upon its events. In 1919 Ludendorff was the scapegoat 
of defeat, as execrated by the mass of his countrymen and as 
belittled by the mass of his victorious foes as Napoleon on the 
morrow of Waterloo. And in effect, like Napoleon at St. Helena, 
his vindication has not come about by any personal recovery of 
power; rather it has been delayed, not assisted, by his post-war 
activities and utterances. But if it is still too early to estimate 
Ludendorfi’s stature in world history, it is possible through the 
thinning mists to perceive the outline of a figure moulded on a great 
scale, perhaps the greatest of all among the leaders of the War of 
1914-1918, and with the attributes, save of personal magnetism, 
which may even inspire a second Napoleonic legend. Should this 
legendary magnification come to pass, the verdict of to-day may be 
a true mean between the nadir of 1919 and the zenith of to-morrow. 

The critic who would appraise the quality of Ludendorff is 
fortunate in that few great figures have so aptly expressed their 
powers and limitations alike in their acts. The record of his career 
is the rating of the man. Born at Kruszevnia, in Prussian Poland, 
on April 9, 1865, the son of a rural estate agent, his descent from a 
line of merchants, established in the district since 1600, stamped 
itself on his character and career. The World War was essentially 
a middle-class war, and Ludendorff, like his great opponent Foch, 
was a symbol of the fact—not only by birth and upbringing, but in 
mentality. ‘Love of the Fatherland and loyalty to the King, 
together with a clear sense of the obligation upon each individual 
to live for his duty to family and State—this was the heritage that 
I took with me from home as my portion in life. My parents were 
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not well-to-do ; their devoted efforts brought them no earthly reward. 
Although very simple and sparing, ours was a happy and harmonious 
family life. My father and my mother were both of them altogether 
absorbed in their care for us six children. Thanks be unto our 
parents for this, before all the world.’ 

‘ As a young officer, I had to make my way by hard, stand-up 
fighting. . . . I sat a good deal in my modest subaltern’s quarters 
... and read political and military history, as well as geographical 
works. What I had learned as a child bore fruit. I grew proud of 
my Fatherland, and of its men of mark. I worshipped with glowing 
fervour the heroic and passionate figure of Bismarck. I gained a 
clear perception of the workings of our Sovereign House for its 
Prussia-Germany. The allegiance that I had sworn was trans- 
formed within me into a profound sentiment of devotion. As I 
followed in the footsteps of history . . . I became irresistibly 
impressed by the decisive importance of the army and of the fleet 
for our security. At the same time my survey of life around me 
enabled me to discern the greatness and significance of the peaceful 
services rendered by the Fatherland to civilisation and to mankind.’ 
In these phrases, obviously sincere, we see the seeds which bore 
fruit splendid in size but bitter in taste. Here were developed his 
powers of concentration but limited horizon, his spiritual devotion 
to the ideal of kingship combined with the mental arrogance 
characteristic of the self-made man, his honest belief in the mission 
of Germany and himself without appreciation of the reaction upon 
others. 

Entering the Prussian Army in 1883, his zeal and powers of 
application brought him out of the ruck of regimental soldiering, 
and by 1894 on to the first rung of the General Staff ladder, up 
which he steadily climbed, even then exerting an influence beyond 
his years or status. To such a man the German system, where 
seniority ruled rank but not power, gave great scope. For in the 
German Army the General Staff was truly the power behind the 
throne, pulling the strings by which their nominal commanders 
reluctantly but obediently moved. Nay more, its members were an 
all-powerful military priesthood, linked by ties of intellectual and 
professional comradeship. A corps of directors, a society within a 
society, they were to the German Army what the Jesuits at their 
political zenith were to the Church of Rome. In other armies the 
able staff officer may be not merely the channel of his commander’s 
orders but their source ; nevertheless he is tactful enough, as well 
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as wise, to cloak the fact, to consult his superior and, when giving 
instructions, to speak in the name of his superior. But in the 
German Army during the war the veil was cast entirely, and a Chief 
of Staff would repeatedly take decisions and give orders direct to 
the Chiefs of Staff of lower units without mention of or reference to 
the respective commanders. Thus it is that in German war his- 
tories any reference to a particular army or corps is often phrased 
significantly: ‘... Army; Commander, General X (Chief of 
Staff, Colonel Y).’ 

In the operations branch Ludendorff came in close and inspiring 
contact with Graf von Schlieffen, creator of the German war-plan, 
and when in 1908 he became head of the Aufmarschabteilung he 
strove to ensure the material conditions requisite for the success of 
this plan. He it was who worked out the last important German 
Army Bill before the war, which was passed by the Reichstag in 
1913, but, while most of his technical reforms were carried through, 
his proposal for three new Army Corps was dropped by the Minister 
of War. To his inconvenient insistence on this point may be traced 
his second brief return to regimental duty—he had been a company 
commander from 1898-1900. His appointment to command the 
39th Fusilier Regiment at Diisseldorf was virtually a ‘ demotion,’ 
and even his early advancement to command a brigade at Strass- 
burg hardly compensated for his former influence. However, three 
months later the outbreak of war came to his rescue, and he took 
up his war-position as Quartermaster-General of von Biilow’s 
2nd Army. But, like Napoleon at Toulon, fortune intervened to 
take him from his assigned duty and give him the chance of winning 
an early distinction which vitally influenced his career. 

The attack on Liége was being made by a specially detached 
force under General von Emmich, and Ludendorff was sent to watch 
this and ensure its liaison with von Biilow’s 2nd Army. In the first 
attack four of the five German brigades were repulsed, while the 
other, losing its commander, was held up. General Ludendorfi 
arrived on the spot at this critical moment, took charge of this last 
brigade, the 14th, and through his energy, aided by a mistaken 
withdrawal of some of the Belgian troops, gained the heights com- 
manding Liége after an all-night street battle, and entered the town 
early in the morning, August 8, 1914. This penetration and Luden- 
dorfi’s driving force in arranging a fresh siege army paved the way 
for the complete capture of the fortress. For this feat he received 
the order Pour le Mérite, and a fuller reward soon followed. 
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While the German armies were advancing through Belgium 
their protective army in East Prussia was menaced by an invasion 
which the Russians had hurriedly launched to ease the pressure on 
their French allies. Pressed heavily in front by Rennenkampf’s 
army, the German commander, von Prittwitz, momentarily lost 
his head on hearing that another army under Samsonov had crossed 
the southern frontier of East Prussia in his rear. In a telephone 
message he spoke of falling back behind the Vistula, whereupon the 
Chief of the German General Staff, von Moltke, instantly superseded 
him by a retired general, Hindenburg, to whom Ludendorff was 
appointed as his Chief of Staff. Ludendorff reached supreme 
headquarters at Coblenz on August 22, and after the situation in 
the East had been explained to him, without waiting for Hinden- 
burg, who joined the train at Hanover, he telegraphed orders for 
the first of a series of moves which were to culminate in a new 


. Cannsze—the victory of Tannenberg. It is just to recognise that 


their execution was facilitated by steps already initiated by Colonel 
Hoffmann, of Prittwitz’s staff. Let us pause, however, for a moment 
to contemplate this charming and amusing picture of the German 
system of command. The comparatively young Staff Officer—for 
Ludendorff was barely forty-nine—chosen first, and his nominal 
commander second, as if to say ‘ Ludendorff is the man we want to 
save the situation in the East: whom shall we give him as a figure- 
head?’ The Staff Officer summoned to take counsel with the 
Supreme Command, his nominal commander waiting unclaimed in 
the ‘ lost property office’ at Hanover. The Staff Officer forming the 
plan, telegraphing his orders, and then collecting Hindenburg, like 
part of his baggage, en route to his destination ! 

Ludendorff concentrated some six divisions against Samsonov’s 
left wing. These might have sufficed to dislocate but not to crush 
the Russian advance. Finding, however, that Rennenkampf was 
slow to push forward, Ludendorff took the calculated risk of with- 
drawing the bulk of the German troops from that front and rushed 
them back against Samsonov’s right wing. This daring move was 
aided by the absence of communication between the Russian com- 
manders and by their folly in sending unciphered wireless orders 
which the Germans could read. By this converging manceuvre 
Samsonov’s flanks were enveloped and one so badly crushed by 
von Francois (German I. Corps) that Samsonov’s centre was cut off 
and his army practically annihilated. Then receiving a reinforce- 
ment of two fresh army corps, the Germans turned on the dilatory 
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Rennenkampf and drove him out of East Prussia. But a fresh 
danger arose, which Ludendorff averted by a truly Napoleonic 
manceuvre, one which, if less spectacular in result than Tannenberg, 
is perhaps the finest example of his art as well as one of the classic 
masterpieces of all military history. 

The Russians had compensated Tannenberg by great victories 
in Southern Poland, and to relieve their Austrian allies, the bulk of 
the German forces in East Prussia were formed into a new 9th Army, 
which joined in a combined advance from the Cracow area towards 
Warsaw. The Russians, however, were nearing the full tide of 
their mobilised strength, and not only threw back the Austro- 
Germans, but planned a counter-invasion of Silesia, employing a 
phalanx of seven armies—three in the van and two protecting each 
flank. For the first and last time in the war the legendary Russian 
steam-roller got up steam, and for the first and last time also a vital 
part of German territory was endangered. 

Faved with emergency, Falkenhayn, Moltke’s successor, placed 
the whole Eastern front under Hindenburg-Ludendorff, but would 
spare no extra forces to ensure success to the masterly counter- 
stroke which Ludendorff’s brain had conceived, although on the 
West he left veteran troops to lie idle in Lorraine while he sacrificed 
raw masses in his vain efforts to break through at Ypres. Luden- 
dorfi’s plan was based on the lateral railways inside the German 
frontier. The 9th Army, retreating in the Cracow direction before 
advancing Russians, slowed them down by a systematic destruction 
of all communications ; and itself on withdrawing to the frontier was 
first switched northwards, and next thrust south-east up the Vistula 
against the joint between the two Russian armies guarding this 
flank. The wedge, driven in by Ludendorff’s mallet, split the two 
armies, forced one back on Warsaw and nearly ‘ Tannenberg’d’ 
the other. If the wedge lacked the reinforcement necessary for 
decisive tactical success, and was itself imperilled, this Lodz 
manceuvre achieved its strategic object of dislocating the Russian 
advance. It will live as a classic example of how a small force, by 
using its mobility to strike at a vital point, can paralyse a vastly 
larger army. When the greater chance had gone, four fresh 
German army corps arrived a week later. 

The real story of 1915 on the German side is the moral tug-of-war 
between Falkenhayn and Ludendorff. The former, unwillingly 
dissuaded from a renewed attempt to force the Allied trench-barrier, 
made up his mind to stand on the defensive in the West, but seem- 
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ingly without any clear strategic purpose. His feeling that the war 
must ultimately be decided in the West led him to distrust the value, 
as he doubted the possibility, of a decision against Russia. His was 
astrategy of compromise, doling out reserves reluctantly to ward off 
danger to his Austrian allies, and compelled to continue the dole 
because a mere defensive would not suffice and a partial offensive 
could find no secure halting-place. Ludendorff, in contrast, had his 
vision fixed on a definite goal, whether right or wrong, and from now 
on pressed unceasingly for a whole-hearted effort to wipe Russia off 
the military slate. In the conflict of wills between these two men 
lies the clue to the resultant strategy of Germany—highly effective, 
yet not decisive. 

Ludendorff, in East Prussia, was little more than a spectator of 
the first phase of the 1915 campaign, which opened in May with 
Mackensen’s break-through on the Dunajec between Tarnow and 
Gorlice, and in a few weeks rolled the Russian armies back to 
Lemberg. Tactically unlimited, its strategical object was at first 
limited to relieving the pressure on the Austrians, but its astonishing 
success and immense captures made it difficult to call a halt, and 
thereafter Falkenhayn was towed in the wake of the machine he had 
released, a defective yet too effective brake on its progress. He 
changed the direction, hitherto eastwards, up towards the north, 
ordering Hindenburg at the same time to strike south-east. Luden- 
dorff disliked the plan as being too much of a frontal attack ; the 
closing-in of the two wings might squeeze the Russians, but would 
not cut them off. His own plan was a wide enveloping movement 
round the northern flank near the Baltic, through Kovno and Vilna, 
towards the Russian rear communications, but Falkenhayn refused, 
shrinking both from its boldness and its demand upon his reserves. 
The upshot fulfilled Ludendorff’s anticipation—the Grand Duke 
Nicholas extricated his bruised forces from the over-shallow salient 
before Falkenhayn’s shears could close upon them. Thereupon 
Falkenhayn broke off large-scale operations, but gave Ludendorff a 
tardy permission to attempt his Vilna manceuvre with such meagre 
resources as he had. Ludendorff launched it on September 9, the 
armies of von Below and Eichhorn forming two great horns which 
gored their way into the northern sector of the Russian front, the 
one east towards Dvinsk and the other south-east towards Vilna. 
The Russians were driven back in divergent directions, and the 
German cavalry, issuing from between the horns, pressed forward 
until they far overlapped Vilna and drew near the Minsk railway— 
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a vital artery of communication with the heart of Russia. But the 
German strength was slender, the Russians free to concentrate 
against this isolated menace, and in face of the stiffening resistance 
Ludendorff took the wise course of suspending operations. The 
crux of the situation was that the Russian armies had been allowed 
—by Falkenhayn—to draw back almost out of the net before the 
long-delayed Vilna manceuvre was sanctioned ; the degree of success 
attained by such weak forces was proof of the practicability of the 
manceuvre and of Ludendorff’s claim that such a blow, delivered in 
force while the Russians were deeply enmeshed in the Polish salient, 
might have annihilated the military power of Russia. As it was, 
although crippled, she was able to delay the concentration of 
Germany’s strength in the West for a further two years. Falken- 
hayn’s cautious attrition strategy was to prove the more hazardous 
gamble, and paved the way for Germany’s bankruptcy. 

In 1916 Falkenhayn carried his idea of attrition into the tactical 
sphere, and at Verdun fulfilled his long-cherished aim of a Western 
offensive. But while this deliberate method pursued its laborious 
course, the reprieved Russian army made, through Brusilov, a 
flickering effort which had great strategic consequences. The 
threatened collapse of the Austrians compelled Falkenhayn to with- 
draw troops from the West and give up his intended counter-stroke 
against the British attack on the Somme, sealed the failure of 
Verdun, and led to the entry of Roumania. Falkenhayn fell from 
power, having wrecked his country’s fortunes by a refusal to take 
calculated risks. On August 29, 1916, Hindenburg was called to be 
Chief of General Staff, and Ludendorff, as First Quartermaster- 
General, became the directing brain of Germany’s war effort hence- 
forward. He had to take over a concern which, if not bankrupt, 
was in serious difficulties, and the sombre spirit in which he entered 
upon his new role was a true reflection of the facts. That he was 
not called to it earlier was the Allies’ salvation—such may be the 
verdict of history. While he set on foot a complete programme for 
the reorganisation and expansion of German man-power, munitions, 
and supplies, he had to stave off the imminent military dangers. 
Adopting against Roumania the plan already framed by Falken- 
hayn, he put his own brain and driving force into its co-ordination 
and execution by the two converging armies of Mackensen and 
Falkenhayn. 

Roumania’s entry into the war had come at an awkward moment 
for the enemy, and her invasion of Transylvania threatened danger 
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to the heart of Austria-Hungary, denuded of troops. But the 
Roumanian army, strong in numbers, was weak in equipment and 
organisation, and its slow advance gave the enemy command 
breathing space to scrape together forces for a swift counter-move. 
This was facilitated by the lie of Roumania’s territory—forming an 
Lreversed, with the lower section—Wallachia—sandwiched between 
Transylvania to the north and Bulgaria to the south. With better 
leadership on her own part, or less able opponents, she might not 
have suffered from this geographical situation, for as the mountain- 
barrier of the Carpathians separated her from Transylvania, so the 
Danube shielded all her territory, except the Dobruja, from Bulgaria. 

While Falkenhayn’s force concentrated in Transylvania, a 
Bulgarian army with German stiffening—under Mackensen—invaded 
Roumania’s back-yard, the Dobruja. This was a shrewd moral 
stroke, for the automatic strategic effect was to draw away the 
Roumanian reserves intended to support the Transylvanian offen- 
sive, and so check its progress for want of nourishment. 

Falkenhayn moved next, and his counter-offensive threw back 
the Roumanian main armies and nearly penetrated the Carpathian 
passes on their heels. Foiled here, he swung farther south and, 
although at first checked, a concentrated last-minute effort broke 
through to the Wallachian plain on November 17, a few days before 
the passes were blocked by the winter snows. 

It was the signal for the next move in Ludendorff’s combination. 
Mackensen switched the bulk of his force back from the Dobruja 
westwards, forced the crossing of the Danube close to Bucharest on 
November 23, and thus turned the flank of the Roumanian armies 
opposing Falkenhayn. Under the converging pressure of the two 
German ‘ fists,’ the Roumanian armies were driven back and penned 
in the northern corner of their territory. By the end of December 
the swift German strategy had crippled their new foe and gained 
possession of the bulk of Roumania, with its wheat and oil. This 
brief campaign revealed the fallacy of mere numbers, and the much- 
abused saying of Napoleon the Emperor, that God is on the side of 
the big battalions, received yet another historical contradiction from 
Alexander’s—and Bonaparte’s—principle that real strength lies in 
quality and mobility rather than quantity. Ludendorff could now 
turn his energy to the problem of relieving the pressure on his 
Western front. 

To meet the renewal of the Franco-British Somme offensive 
which he foresaw in the spring he had a new line of defence, of 
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great artificial strength, built-across the chord of the arc Lens~ 
Noyon-Rheims. Then, after devastating the whole area inside the 
arc, he began a methodical withdrawal, by stages, to the new line, 
called by the Germans the ‘Siegfried,’ and by the Allies the 
‘ Hindenburg line. A consummate manceuvre, if brutal in applica- 
tion, the giving up of territory revealed Ludendorff’s moral courage, 
and it dislocated the Allies’ plans. 

\§ But Ludendorff still needed time for his home programme to 
mature, and although opposed to such a step hitherto, he yielded to 
the pleas of the naval authorities for an ‘ unlimited’ submarine 
campaign, and their promise that it would be decisive. If his mili- 
tary horizon perhaps limited the fullness of his political view, it is 
but just to recognise certain facts ; he fully realised that the step 
meant America’s entry, and accepted it as the lesser of two evils, 
with the hope, but no more, of winning in the race between Germany’s 
inevitable exhaustion and America’s effective influence on the 
struggle. The maritime and economic history of 1917-1918 bears 
witness that this was no blind gamble. There is more accuracy in 
the criticism that Ludendorff was too much a soldier to realise the 
consequences of a peace by defeat ; he saw Germany as a body of 
simple soldiers rather than as a complex industrial nation, and 
expected of her the same willingness to achieve victory or die 
fighting in the attempt. He was given immense power, but wanted 
all—not to be dictator, but to dictate to the politicians. In July 
1917 he secured the resignation of the Chancellor, but not the elec- 
tion of his own nominee, and thenceforth bickering was continual, 
to the detriment of solidarity and national moral. He advocated 
universal conscription, industrial as well as military, a measure of 
justice which the fighting men of all nations desired, but as Germany’s 
collapse began in the rear its non-adoption can hardly be blamed 
for defeat. But if he did not get all he wanted from the home front, 
the collapse of the Russian was a compensation he hardly anticipated, 
and he might well regard the Russian Revolution as an augury, for 
1918, that ‘ Fortune favours the brave.’ 

Caporetto was another, for although he had decided on a blow 
tolame Italy as being essential to encourage the war-weary Austrians, 
he could only spare six divisions, and skilfully as the point for the 
thrust had been chosen, it was so light that the Italians’ utter 
collapse was beyond allexpectation. There are few more remarkable 
feats in the history of war than the use Ludendorff made in 1917, 
between July and October, of this slender general reserve of six 
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divisions—first, to dislocate Russia’s last offensive, next in the coup 
against Riga, and then at Caporetto. The Italian frontier province 
of Venezia formed a ‘tongue’ pointing towards Austria and flanked 
onthe south by the Adriatic, and on the east and north by the Julian 
and Carnic Alps—beyond which lay the Austrian Trentino. The 
seven German divisions with nine Austrian formed the Fourteenth 
German Army under Otto von Below, and were to climb the moun- 
tain barrier at the tip of the tongue, while Boroevic’s two Austrian 
armies were to advance along the strip of lower ground near the 
Adriatic shore. The difficulties of organising and deploying an 
attack in the mountains were overcome, and on October 24, 1917, 
the blow was launched. It was pushed deep down the western 
slopes of the mountains and in four days reached Udine, until then 
the Italian General Headquarters, imperilling the Italian forces to 
both north and south. 

Not the least significant feature of this offensive was that it was 
prepared not by an artillery but by a moral bombardment. Propa- 
ganda had been exploited for months as a means of sapping the 
Italian discipline and will to resist. Cadorna, the Italian com- 
mander, had failed alike to counteract this demoralisation and to 
guard against the military attack of which he had ample warning. 

But its effect seems also to have surprised Ludendorff, who with 
his slender forces had not calculated on such distant objectives as 
were now within reach. His belated attempt to switch troops from 
the left wing to the right for a downward thrust against the Italian 
rear, and thus make the victory strategically decisive, was foiled 
by inadequate rail communications, and left Austria with a more 
difficult front to hold when the Italian army recovered from its 
temporary concussion. Caporetto is a landmark in Ludendorfi’s 
career, for it is the first time, but not the last, when his strategic 
conception is drawn in the wake of his tactical plan, instead of 
guiding it. 

With the release of the German forces from the Russian front 
Ludendorff was now ready for his supreme effort to win the war in the 
West before Germany’s exhaustion and America’s forces turned the 
scales. To secure the rear of his offensive, a definite peace was won 
from the Bolshevik Government by a military demonstration, and 
also forced on Roumania. And to secure if possible the economic 
base of his offensive, the Ukraine was occupied for its wheat supplies. 
Ludendorff had given proof of his tactical originality by the elastic 
method of diluted defence, which had discomfited the British at 
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Ypres and Passchendaele, and now in the preparation of his offensive 
his tactical genius and organisation were at the highest level in their 
research for surprise and infiltration. His sole glaring failure was 
in his inability, characteristic of his type, to realise in time the 
potentialities of any totally new weapon, such as the tank. Not 
until August 1918 would he allow the manufacture of tanks to be 
put in the ‘urgent’ class of war material with aircraft and sub- 
marines. By grim coincidence it was the month when the massed 
British tanks struck a blow on the Somme which Ludendorff later 
came to recognise as the fatal turning-point of the war’s crisis. 

Lacking tanks, Ludendorff had to fall back on an improved use 
of existing methods in his attempt, in the spring of 1918, to force 
the trench deadlock in France. His solution was a compound of 
wider frontages of attack, the prompt infusion of reserves, new 
infantry tactics, and an artillery preparation which should be short 
enough to ensure surprise yet compensate its brevity by its intensity. 
The keynote of the new infantry tactics was infiltration and 
manceuvre by the little dispersed groups of automatic riflemen and 
machine-gunners. Instead of thick lines breaking themselves 
against the defender’s posts, the groups penetrated between and 
pushed rapidly onwards, while the ‘islets’ of resistance, cut off 
from help by the advancing flood, were outflanked and reduced by 
fresh troops from the reserve. Instead of the old massed blow the 
object was rather the ‘filtering’ of the attacking force into the 
enemy’s defensive system, crumbling it away. The concentration 
of troops served as a reservoir for supplying the multiple jets, not 
as a wave to sweep over the defence. For surprise, the masses of 
artillery were brought up close to the front line in concealment, 
their ranges obtained by methods which did away with preliminary 
‘registration,’ and the surprise effect of the short five hours’ 
bombardment was increased by a lavish use of gas and smoke shell. 
The attacking divisions were only brought up during the night 
previous to the assault, and a continuous ‘ leap-frogging ’ of reserve 
divisions through the exhausted leading divisions maintained the 
momentum of the advance. 

This wealth of tactical invention is evidence of Ludendorfi’s 
breadth of mind and receptiveness—perhaps more than of his 
originality. For as Ludendorff was the brain of Hindenburg, so, if 
in a less degree, he himself owed much to certain brilliant assistants. 
The developments in artillery tactics, and most of the decisive 
artillery battle concentrations, not only in 1918, but during earlier 
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years, were devised by Colonel Bruchmiiller, who, coming back from 
the retired list, proved himself the greatest artillery expert of the 
war, called in as consultant to any important operation wherever it 
might be. Similarly, the textbooks of the new infantry and com- 
bined tactics were drawn up by Captain Geyer and other gifted and 
original-minded young men. In the design of operations Luden- 
dorff owed much to the strategical brain of Lieut.-Colonel Hoffmann, 
while he was on the Eastern Front, and of Lieut.-Colonel Wetzell, 
when he came to the Supreme Command. Whereas the other arts 
are, at their height, individual, the art of war is essentially orchestral. 
To vary the comparison it may be said of war, more expressively 
than politely, that ‘ large fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite ’em, and little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.’ 

Ludendorff’s next problem was to decide his initial direction of 
attack. The sector between Arras and St. Quentin was chosen— 
on the western face of the huge salient formed by the German front 
in France. The choice was governed by tactical reasons—this 
sector was the Allies’ weakest point and the ground offered fewer 
difficulties than elsewhere—although Ludendorff had in mind the 
possibility of separating the British and French armies and driving 
the first back against the Channel coast, too closely penned in to 
evade the blows. The tactical bias, however, was to have vital 
results, leading the Germans to change direction and dissipate their 
strength owing to their principle of taking the line of least resistance. 

To this blow towards the Somme and Amiens the code-name 
‘Michael’ was given, and Ludendorff also made preparations for 
successive attacks at other points, which, besides being in readiness 
for the future, helped to mystify the Allies. Three points were on 
the British front and one on the French—‘ Mars’ to follow imme- 
diately after ‘ Michael ’ and immediately north of it, between Arras 
and Lens, ‘ St. George I.’ against the Lys sector, ‘ St. George II.’ 
against Ypres, and ‘ Bliicher’ in Champagne. The ‘ Michael’ 
opening move was to be made on the 47-mile front, Arras—St. 
Quentin-La Fére, but its main force was intended to be exerted 
north of the central axis formed by the Somme River, and after 
breaking through was to wheel north-west and press the British 
Army against the coast, while the river guarded the flank of the 
wheeling attack. 

The blow was launched on March 21, and while it broke through 
completely south of the Somme, where the defence was thinnest, it 
was held up near Arras, a check which reacted on all the attack 
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north of the river and on the intended ‘ Mars’ sequel. As a result, 
on March 23 Ludendorff abandoned his original idea, and directed 
his main advance towards Amiens. By March 27 the advance had 
penetrated nearly 40 miles, and three days later the German flood 
was almost lapping the outworks of Amiens. But their route had 
led the Germans across the desert of the old Somme battlefields of 
1916, a brake on communications and supplies, and to an area where 
the French, although tardy, could most easily support their hard- 
pressed allies. The emergency appointment of Foch on March 26 
to ‘ co-ordinate ’ the allied operations helped to cement the already- 
hardening resistance. Then on April 9 Ludendorff launched his 
‘St. George I.’ attack on the Lys, and its astonishing success against 
a weakened front led him to convert it into a major effort. The 
British were desperately close to the sea, but once again their 
resistance stopped the German tide, just short of the important 
railway junction of Hazebrouck. Now, at last, the swelling volume 
of American reinforcements was promising early relief to the Allies. 
For Germany the sands were running out, and, realising this, 
Ludendorff launched his ‘ Bliicher’ attack between Soissons and 
Rheims, on May 27. Falling by surprise with forty divisions against 
seven, on a 30-mile front, it swept over the Aisne and reached the 
Marne on May 30, where its impetus died away. Blocked frontally 
by the river, an attempt was made to push west, but it failed in face 
of Allied resistance—notable for the appearance and counter-attack 
of American divisions at Chateau-Thierry. 

Ludendorff had now created three huge bulges in the Allied front, 
and his next essay was to pinch out the Compiégne ‘tongue’ 
between the Amiens and Marne bulges. But this time there was 
no surprise, and the blow on the west of the tongue, June 9, was too 
late to coincide with the pressure on the east. A month’s pause 
followed. Ludendorff was anxious to strike his long-cherished 
decisive blow against the British in Belgium, but he considered that 
their reserves here were still too strong, and so again decided to take 
the line of least resistance, hoping that a heavy blow in the south 
would draw off the British. He had failed to pinch out the Com- 
piégne ‘tongue’ on the west of his Marne bulge; he was now to 
attempt the same method on the east, by a two-handed punch on 
either side of Rheims. But he needed an interval for rest and 
preparation, and the delay was fatal, giving the British and French 
time to recuperate, and the Americans to gather strength. More- 
over, he again lacked the essential element of surprise, and was foiled 
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also by the new method of elastic defence adopted by the French. 
His failure on July 15 was followed by the Allied riposte on July 18 
—the tide had definitely turned. The shadow of Caporetto had 
hung over his strategy throughout the 1918 campaign. If, wiser 
than the British command at Passchendaele, he chose his sectors of 
attack in the light of tactical conditions, he failed in following tactical 
success—the line of least resistance—at the expense of the strategical 
goal. From the experience of the vain Allied attacks he had drawn 
the deduction that ‘tactics had to be considered before purely 
strategical objects, which it is futile to pursue unless tactical success 
is possible.’ Presumably he hoped by firm control to guide these 
tactical movements to a strategic destination. Ifso, the story of the 
St. Quentin, Lys, and Champagne offensives—in March, April and 
May 1918—is the record of his failure. The tactical success of his 
own blows was his undoing ; yielding to their influence he pressed 
each too far and too long, so using up his own reserves and causing 
an undue interval before the next blow. He had driven in three 
great wedges, but none severed a vital artery, and the Germans were 
left with an extended and indented front which invited flanking 
counter-strokes. How Foch accepted the invitation has been told 
in another memoir. In the surprise breach on August 8 of the 
German lines before Amiens, by the British Fourth Army, Luden- 
dorff first recognised the ‘ writing on the wall,’ and the vigour of 
his arguments for a peace move was redoubled by the collapse of 
Bulgaria and the beginning of Foch’s general offensive. In this 
crisis Ludendorfi’s fault seems to have been a duality between his 
réle as director of the nation and as a military leader. As the first, 
he was too slow to see the necessity for peace ; as the second, too 
quick. And as he had treated the politicians as pawns, they were 
unfitted to respond when he suddenly took them into his confidence, 
and their awakening to reality found a prompt echo in a general 
moral collapse of the ‘home front.’ Too late he sought to rally 
them to the possibility of a successful defence of the frontier as a 
means to better peace terms, and, fallen into discredit, he resigned 
on October 6. With the helmsman gone, the derelict drifted for 
five weeks, sinking ever lower in the water, until the end came. 
Brilliant as was the Ludendorff of 1918 in the tactical field, the 
contrast between his strategy in the last year and that on the 
Eastern Front is so pronounced that it cannot be explained merely 
by the different conditions and severer opposition—the difference is 
one of motive more than results, between far-sight and short-sight. 
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A knowledge of history and of human nature may supply the truest 
explanation—that he was feeling the strain of directing so many 
vast operations, for the campaign leaves the impression that he had 
neither his former clearness as to the goal, nor quite the same grip 
on the changing situation. He was, in fact, Napoleon at Waterloo. 
Over his post-war activities—his inglorious association with various 
reactionary intrigues, his superficial leadership of the German 
Fascists, and quarrel with Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria—it is 
fairest to pass the sponge, for few men shine in their St. Helena, 
and his incapacity to understand the political and civilian outlook 
was manifest before. 

He was essentially the product of his country and of his age— 
which had been moulded by the Industrial Revolution and nine- 
teenth-century philosophy. For half a century Germany had been 
converting herself into a gigantic war machine, and in Ludendorf 
she at least found the one mechanised brain capable of controlling 
this scientific monster, which in size alone was too vast to be human. 
It is thus absurd to depreciate Ludendorff because he lacked the 
personal magnetism and human understanding of earlier Great 
Captains—a specialist and materialist age, and a war where numbers 
had swamped the human element, required and could only evolve 
the pattern of a Great Captain who was a thinking Robot driven 
by an immense power of concentration which precluded a wider 
outlook. Most of the leaders were swept up by the machine and 
carried helplessly away, but Ludendorff mastered it for long enough 
to impress a Napoleonic stamp on the otherwise incoherent process 
of mechanical slaughter, politely termed ‘ attrition.’ On Ludendorfi 
the verdict of history may well be that he was the Robot Napoleon. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Editor of Tue CoRNHILL MaGazine offers prizes to the value 


of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


bo 


DovusLE Acrostic No. 52. 


(The Fourth of the Series.) 
‘You, O you! 
So perfect, and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best.’ 


‘ When you speak, sweet, 
I’d have you do it ever.’ 


. ‘I own the soft impeachment—pardon my blushes, I am 
Delia.’ 


. ‘Love her, and you entered into a new world, you passed from 
this trite and commonplace earth. You were in a land in 
which your eyes saw everything through an enchanted 
medium.’ 


. ‘He could not bound all that he had in his nature—the———, 
the aspirant, the poet, the priest—in the limits of a single 
passion.’ 


4, ‘She oft had told 
Of her flight by secret passes 
Through the mountains and morasses.’ 
5. ‘ Hope, long unfelt till now, 


Rose in his heart reviving, and a smile 
Dawn’d in his brightening countenance, the while 
He gazed on her with wonder and delight.’ 
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6. ‘ She was, out and out, the very best filler of a pipe, I should 
say, in the four quarters of the globe.’ — 


7. ‘Corydon has to cart the litter and thresh the barley, as 
well as to make love to Phillis; ———— has to dress and 
wash the nursery.’ 


N.B.—Owing to the Christmas holidays, the next number of 
Tue CornuILL Macazine will be published a few days earlier than 
usual, and it follows that less time can be allowed for solving No. 52, 
Competitors are requested to note that their answers must arrive 
not later than December 14. 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page xvii of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the back, 

5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 52 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CoRNHILL MaGazine£, 504 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than December 14. 


ProrM: Peacock, The Misfortunes of 
Elphin, ch. 11. 
ANSWER TO No. 51. Liguts : 


1M orta L 1. Dryden, Alexander’s Feast, vii. 

2. E mm A 2. Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside 
3. E asies i Inn. Emma and Eginhard. 
4. ries T 3. Pope, Hssay on Criticism. 

5. E nduranc E 4. R. Browning, Waring, ii. 2. 

6. RB evelle R 5. Wordsworth, She was a Phantom 


of Delight. 
6. Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age, ili. 87. 


Acrostic No. 50 (‘ Purest Serene ’) : There were 149 answers sent in, and of these 
101 were correct. A good many solvers did not recognise the ‘ Princess’ quotation, 
and several—among them one or two recent prize-winners—sent ‘ Shun’ instead 
of ‘ Scorn ’ for the Milton light. 

The first correct answer came from ‘Cardo,’ who wins the monthly prize. 
Miss H. H. Davidson, 16 Baxter Park Terrace, Dundee, Scotland, will choose books 
to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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The Glories of 


old-world 
FURNITURE 


Everyone who appreciates the glories of 
Old-world Furniture should pay a visit 
to JELKS’ 800,000 sq. ft Showrooms, 
: where there is an enormous collection. 
Hepplewhite, Chippendale, Louis XV 
|__| and Queen Anne are among the many 
Periods represented. 
@ | Extensive alteration to the premises of 
==) JELKS has made this furnishing treasure 
=) centre more attractive than ever. 
High-grade Furniture in amazing variety 
is arrayed, and thousands of character 
istic bargains are offered. Billiard Tables 
J and Billiard-Dining Tables are a special 


s ESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET ‘feature, both new and Second-hand of all 
promptly sent on request, sizes in stock. 


A visit of inspection entails no obligation 
to purchase. 


£100,000 worth of HIGH-GRADE 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


DEFERRED TERMS GLADLY ARRANGED 


W. 
JELKS 


Nos. 263-275 Holloway Road, London, N. 7. 


Telephone: North 2598 and 2599. Bus, tram or tube to the premises. Hours: 9 a.m. 
to 7.30 p.m. Thursday close ati p.m. Open until 9 p.m. on Saturdays. 
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There is no message of Love, Affection, Goodwill 
-. or Friendship that cannot be conveyed in a book. 


A Selection of 


MR. MURRAY’S 
BOOKS SUITABLE 
FOR XMAS GIFTS 


' BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
CYRIL MAUDE 


By HIMSELF. 
With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


No more humanly popular actor 
fxists on the English stage than 

Mr. Cyril Maude, whose gentle 

and kindly personality adds 

Strength to his art. He is loved 

by so many playgoers that a large 
welcome is assured to this volume 

of reminiscences, which deals with 

the intimate side of his varied 

fareer in England, Australia, 

Canada, and America, and that of 
Winifred Emery. The volume 

covers the forty-four happy years of 

his life on the boards. Cyrit MAupeE As ‘ GruMPY’ 


CLOUD-CAPP’D TOWERS 
By VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 15s. net. 


A new volume by Lord Esher is always an event for readers of 
literary discernment. These essays, biographical, and incidentally 
autobiographical, are written round certain famous places, the very 
fames of which spell history—Lowther Castle, Devonshire House, 
Hughenden, Studley Royal, Marlborough House, Eton, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Literary work of such charm and 
distinction requires an appropriate setting, and special care has 
been taken to make the printing and paper of the book worthy of 
its contents, and of a place on the shelves of the booklover 
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A SOLDIER-DIPLOMAT 
By Bric.-Gen. SIR DOUGLAS DAWSON, G.C.V.0, 
K.C.B., C.B., C.M.G. With Illustrations. 18s. ne 


Sir Douglas Dawson began a vatied 
career in the Coldstream Guards, kk 
held the appointments of Military 
Attaché at Vienna, Bucharest, and 
Belgrade, 1890-5, and at Paris, Brus. 
sels, and Berne, 1895-1901. During 
those years he associated with many 
of the leading personages of Europe, 
After his retirement from the Army 
he passed twenty years successively 
as H.M. Master of the Ceremonies, 
Comptroller Lord Chamberlain’s De. 
partment, and finally as State Cham- 
berlain. His book is full of notes 


Phots by Elliott & Fry, Ltda. concerning diplomatic history of the 
BriG.-GEn. Str Douctas Dawson ' Jast thirty years. 


LIFE IN THE STARS 
By Sm FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I, 
K.C.LE. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net, 


Travelling as a young man in the desert and the mountains, the 
author was deeply impressed by the stars. He now gives grounds 
for his conclusion that some planets of some stars must be inhabited 
by beings higher than ourselves, and that on the spiritual plane 
the sum of their influence must be affecting us. 


SULLA THE FORTUNATE 


THE GREAT DICTATOR. BEING AN ESSAY ON POLITICS IN 
THE FORM OF A HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By G. P. BAKER. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


Lucius Cornelius Sulla Felix is one 
of the outstanding characters of 
history to whom justice has hardly 
been done. Aristocrat, reformer, 
soldier, and diplomat, he lived at a 
time when the old Roman political 
system was breaking down owing to 
its inadequacy to meet the pressing 
needs of its own development. The 
story of his early achievements and 
of his brilliant successes as com- 
mander in the war against Mithra- 
dates in Greece, is here told witha 
picturesque clearness. The author 
draws a striking parallel between the 
state of Rome in Sulla’s time, and the 
political situation in which we are now living. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. t. 


Lucius CoRNELIUS SULLA 
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NAPOLEON: THE MAN 
By R. MCNAIR WILSON. Author of ‘ The Beloved 
Physician : Sir James Mackenzie.’ Illustrated. 21s. net. 


The interest in Napoleon 
appeats never to wane, and in 
spite of the vast literature 
hich has grown up around his 
career and character new books 
about him rarely fail to find a 
welcome amongst educated 
readers. The most recent of 
these books is Dr. Ludwig’s, 
but Dr. McNair Wilson pre- 
sents an aspect of Napoleon 
quite different from that shown 
by Dr. Ludwig or Dr. Holland 
Rose. His object is to show 
that Napoleon’s dominant idea 
was the maintenance of : 
Democracy and Peace: that his BONAPARTE 

desire was to co-operate with AT THE CROSSING OF THE ALPs. 
England in this policy, and that it was only when England, under 
the influence of her ruling classes, refused his overtures that he 
turned to war and conquest. He maintains that this was the 
direct cause of the ultimate rise to power of German militarism 
and of the Great War. 


PANDOUR TRENCK, 1710-1749 
By OSKAR 'TEICHMAN, D.S.O., M.C. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


we is After diligent research into remote 
corners of contemporary history, the 
author has evolved a fascinating bio- 
graphy of the notorious Baron Franciscus 
von der Trenck, sometime Colonel of 
Pandours, in the army of Maria Theresa, 
and the bé¢e noire of Carlyle and Frederick 
the Great. Pitiless but fearless soldier 
of fortune, Trenck appears as an 18th 
century counterpart of Hawkwood or 
Carmagnola; indeed, for dare-devil 
courage and ferocity Francis von der 
Trenck and his Pandours rivalled the 
Condottieri of the Middle Ages. This 
arresting narrative of his lurid career 

F ao deals also with his love affairs, and is 
permeated by an insatiable lust for plunder which eventually led 
to his dramatic end. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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The DIARY of LADY FREDERICH 
CAVENDISH 


Edited by JOHN BAILEY. With Illustration, 
Second Impression. In Two Volumes. 36s. net 


‘ A document that reveals her charac. 
ter in all its nobility, while at the sam 
time giving a lively picture of th 
social and political world in which 
she moved.’—The Times. 


‘ Lady Frederick lived a beautiful life 


and Mr. Bailey has written a beautiful 
book about her. His finely poised 
appreciation of her will fill with 
light everybody who reads the story 
of this saintly and unconquerabl 
soul.’—The Sunday Times. 


‘Lady Frederick Cavendish’s diary 

Lapy FREPPRICK makes a real addition to the Victorian 
chronicles, set down in an artless and vivacious manner. Beyond 
question one of the most moving and intimate personal documents 
that has seen the light in recent years.’—Westminster Gazette. 


BY THE CLOCK OF ST. JAMES'S 
By PERCY ARMYTAGE, c.v.o. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


For 25 years Mr. Armytage has been in the Royal Household asa 
Gentleman Usher, and his book records a deeply interesting and 
reptesentative procession of the great 
figures of Victorian, Edwardian, and 
Georgian England. 


“One mass of readable and quotable 
tit-bits. It is fascinating, and his 
book is not only readable, but useful, 
and will take its place in the library 
of reference.’—T he Sunday Times. 


‘Mr. Percy Armytage skilfully justifies 
the attractive title he has chosen for 
his book of reminiscences.’—The Times. 


‘Full of excellent diverse entertain- oe 
ment.’—The Star. Sr. James's PALACE. 


‘A pageant of miniature pen-pictures which never flag in interest 
and which are tinted throughout with the pleasantest touches of 
humour.’—Nottingham Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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REGENT STREET, LOOKING SOUTH, FROM MADDOX STREET IN 1926 


LONDON REBUILT, 1897-1927 
By HAROLD CLUNN. Profusely Hlustrated. 18s. net. 


Here is a book for all who are interested in modern London. 
From the Tower to Kensington, from Marylebone to Westminster, 
from Paddington to Chelsea, Mr. Clunn takes us round London 
ind shows us what has been changed, and reminds us of what 
was there before. He also gives some interesting historic facts of 
the past and suggestions for certain advantageous changes for the 
future. This is a book which will set the Londoner thinking— 
and reminding himself of what was in his younger days. 
With over 150 Illustrations contrasting 
the ‘ then’ and the ‘now’ 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN BYGONE 
INDIA 


By Lr.-Cot. L. H. THORNTON, c.M.G., D.s.o. Author 
of ‘Campaigners, Grave and Gay.’ With Maps, 15s. net. 
‘The book is rich in anecdotes. It is undoubtedly one which 
will be of value to the military student ; but it is, at the same time, 
one which the mere civilian may read with real enjoyment.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT JUTLAND 


By Rear-ApMiraL J. E. T. HARPER, C.B., M.V.O. 
Third Impression. With Plans. 5s. net. 
‘No impartial reader of this admirably clear and concise treatise 
can doubt the author’s honesty of purpose, clarity of vision, and 
well-balanced judgment.’—Observer. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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THE PIPER IN PEACE ann WAR 
By CHARLES A. MALCOLM. With a Foreword }y 
the Duxr or ArHott, K.T. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


This book will appeal specially to 
Scotsmen and generally to all 
interested in pipe music and the 
many historic events in which 
pipers have taken part. The author 
first gives a summary of pipe 
history and playing, and then takes 
the Scottish regiments one by one 
and shows how deeply the pipes 
have entered into regimental life. 
Pipes were not always smiled on 
by the military authorities, and 
often various ingenious devices of 
camouflage had to be invented to 
keep them. Now, however, it 
can safely be said that as long 
as there is a British Army there 
will be pipers—and that where 
there are stirring events in war — 

the pipes will be there too. ‘gun: 


THE BATTLE BOOK OF YPRES 
Compiled by BEATRIX BRICE. Foreword by Field- 
Marshal Lorp Piumer, G.C.B. Illustrations and Map. 
Second Impression. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is really the memorial volume 
long contemplated by the Ypres 
League. We are given firstly a 
short, accurate, and graphic 
account of the fighting in the 
Salient from 1914 to 1918. All 
the historic places are then de. 
scribed in alphabetical order, so 
that every part of the “holy 
ground of British arms ”’ is made 
vivid with accounts of notable 
events or stirring deeds of valour 
connected with them. ‘These 
accounts are collected from unpub- 
lished regimental records and 
hep tua personal reminiscences. It is 4 
Captain Ernest H. Shepard, M.C. unique record of the Salient. 


Tur ‘HOLp’ 


‘A book that may be read and treasured throughout the British 
Empire wherever memory lives.’—Observer. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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FROM THE MIDDLE TEMPLE 
TO THE SOUTH SEAS _ . 


By Mr. Justice ALEXANDER, late of the High Court 
of Tanganyika, and formerly Chief Police Magistrate, 
Fiji. With Map and Illustrations. . net. 


This volume portrays in a novel and 
interesting way life among the natives 
of the South Seas. A _ thrilling 
piracy case; ‘ black-birding ’ cases in 
the joint court of the New Hebrides ; 
a French criminal trial, and a cause 
célébre in the quaint little island 
kingdom of Tonga, are features of 
the legal side of the work, while a 
74 days’ voyage in a sailing-ship across 
the Pacific, a tour in the mountains of 
Fiji, voyages in the British Solomon 
Islands, in Samoa, and with the 
Royal Navy, make an appeal to the 
traveller. The book is full of good 
Mr. Justice ALEXANDER. stories of native life and incident. 


BY DEVIOUS WAYS 


By HALFORD ROSS, Author of ‘ To Venice and Back 
in a Two-Seater,’ etc. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is another of Dr. Ross’ 
popular and unconventional 
travel books. The recipe may 
be given as a wide experience 
of administrative work in vari- 
ous countries, a skilled scientific 
training, a varied career, a keen 
love of travel, and a very strong 
sense of humour, all served up 
with a graphic pen. The author 
takes us from London to Port 
Said, South Africa, and thence 
to India, giving, among other 
things, a most interesting 
account of his work in the 
physical and moral cleansing of 
Port Said in past years and his 
tecent inquiries into the health 
conditions in the South African mines and his work in subduing 
the mosquito in Assam. On the lighter side he gives us amusing 
incidents of travel and fellow-travellers; with plenty of good stories. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH 
~ FRANCE TO FLORENCE 


Reproductions in Colour of 32 Water-Colour Sketches 
by A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. With Text by 
Henry W. Nevinson and MonrGOMERY CARMICHAEL, 

Cheaper Edition. 12s. net, 


‘Mr. Hallam Murray’s pictures 
bring sunshine into the pages. 
We see again, through his eyes, 
the lovely places on the Old 
Road. His pictures make us 
long to be off, to linger at Caen, 
Chenonceau, Cahors, Carcas- 
sonne, and Beaucaire. They 
are the kind of pictures that 
folk like Mr. Murray 
is always picturesquely topo- 
graphical, and often there is a 
touch of true poetry in his 
work.’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘These delightful sketches of 
a tour in France and Italy 
fill the reader with a longing to visit the scenes depicted. 
Mr. Nevinson’s text is full of pleasant touches.’—Morning Post, 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. 
WYCHERLY 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 44 Line and one 
Coloured Illustration by TawsE. 10s. 6d. net. 


At last a more worthy edition of 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker’s maste:- 
piece is available. This illustrated 
edition has been-designed to meet 
the need of the many admirers of 
this delightful book. 

‘A handsome pictorial edition 
with delicate illustrations in line 
and colour.’—Daily Chronicle. 

* Full of tenderness, humanity, and 
charm. The book is pure gold.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 

‘ The book so absolutely charmed 
me that the moment I had finished 
it I turned back to the first page and read it through again.’— Truth. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, Wat. 
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Erratum. 


‘MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY. 


The price of this book should be 
7/6 net.; not 10/6 net. 
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SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION 


The Personal Journals of Capt. R. F. SCOTT, r.N., C.v.0. 
With a Biographical Introduction by J. M. BARRIE. 
With Map and 16 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A wonderfully cheap edition, 
handsomely bound, and contains 
many plates. There are thousands 
of boys—and hundreds of girls 
too—who would prefer, as a Christ- 
mas present, this truthful log to an 
exaggerated adventure-book or a 
conventional school-story.’—Tabler. 


‘From all aspects Scott was among 
the most remarkable men of our 
time, and the vast number of 
readers of his journals will be 
deeply impressed with the beauty 
of his character. The chief traits 
which shone forth through his life 
were conspicuous in the hour of his 
death. ‘There are few events in 73 
and pathos, with the last closing scene in that silent wilderness 
of snow.’—From the Preface by Sir Clements R. Markham. 


THE MEDICI 


Hy CoLtonEL G. T. YOUNG, C.B. With many 
ustrations, In Two volumes. £3 3s. net. 
‘The history of the Medici family as a whole—their rise, their 
“course upon the mountain top of power,” and their decline and 
end, It presents a different view of this deeply interesting family 
than that which has generali~ obtained. The most judicious and 
teliable authority within the limits it sets..—The Evening Standard. 

Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling 

them to offer special terms for the above work. 


ISABELLA D’ESTE 
MARCHIONESS OF MANTUA, 1474-1539 
A Study of the Renaissance. By JULIAN CART- 
WRIGHT (Mrs. Apy). Illustrated. 2vols. 21s. net. 
‘A most interesting, graphic, and significant work, which will 
take a permanent place in literature. Mrs. Ady has produced a 
fascinating biography of a fascinating and important historical 
figure. The illustrations add vastly to its beauty.’—British Weekly. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Dr. Gore’s Great Work, in One Volume 
The RECONSTRUCTION of BELIEF 


BELIEF IN GOD. BELIEF IN CHRIST. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH. 


* Notwithstanding all criticism, it 
remains that Dr. Gore is unques- 
tionably the leading figure in the 
Church of England to-day. 
Church Times. 


“We congratulate the publishers 
who have had the enterprise to 
publish all three treatises in one 
volume, well printed and bound, 
at this very moderate price.’— 


Review of the Churches. 
NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME 
Dr. Gone. ‘ 1024 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 
CAN WE THEN BELIEVE ? 
By the Ricgur Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D. 6s. net. 


This volume follows the above trilogy and takes into account 
the literature published since these volumes were written. 

‘There must be hundreds of honest but puzzled men and women 
who will be very grateful for this book.’—Gwyardian. 


THE FUTURE of CHRISTIANITY 
Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E., LL.D., with an 
Introduction by the Rt. Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, C.H., 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester: Preface by the Editor, and other 


Contributions by :— 7s. 6d. net. 
REV. SYDNEY CAVE, CANON C. E. RAVEN, D.D. 
PRING, WHEELER ROBINSON, PROFESSOR A. S. PEAKE. 
PRINCIPAL R. S. FRANKS. REV. F. R. TENNANT, D.D. 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. PRINCIPAL A. E. GARVIE. 

REV. W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D. CANON VERNON F. STORR. 
PROF. H. R. MACKINTOSH. REV. H. SLOANE COFFIN, D.D. 
DR. GARFIELD WILLIAMS. PRINCIPAL W. F. LOFTHOUSE. 


Dean INGE, in The Church of England Newspaper, says :—‘ The essays 
are all good, some of them very good, and the writers are well 
acquainted with present conditions and recent thought.’ 


THE HUMAN PARSON 


By the Rev. H. R. L. SHEPPARD, formerly Vicar of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Field. Sixth Impression. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘Invaluable in its positive advice, its warnings, and its stimulating 
power.’—Modern Churchman. 


‘Very admirable lectures, unconventional, practical, balanced.’— 
Holborn Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Two Lovable Books by A. C. Benson 


The HOUSE OF QUIET 
5s. net. Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
This volume is an autobiography, 
and something more—a series of 
charming essays on people and life. 
The author writes with a pen dipped 
in the milk of human kindness. 


The THREAD OF GOLD 


5s. net. Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 
‘ The work is that of a scholar and a 
thinker. It covers a wide range— 
att, nature, country life, human 


character, poetry, and the drama, 
mortals and religion.’—The Guardian. 


POEMS: NEW AND OLD 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume contains all the poems published by Sit Henry Newbolt 
from 1897, when his fresh, incisive work placed him in the fore- 
front of English patriotic poets, to the present day. It includes 
the contents of five previous volumes and six poems which have 
not hitherto appeared in book form. It will be found a volume 
worthy of this Master of Verse. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 
AND OTHER PoEms by VIOLET JACOB. 3s. 6d. net. 


This small book is a successor to ‘Songs of Angus,’ ‘ Bonnie 
Joann,’ etc., and should appeal to that public which appreciated 
these books dealing with an almost by-gone Angus. 
A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE 
AGES 

By SELINA F. FOX. Forty Centuries of Prayer, 
2000 B.C.—-A.D. 1920. Arranged for Daily Use. 5s. net. 
This fourth and enlarged edition includes additional prayers for 
Armistice Day, the Day of Remembrance, and for guidance in 
Industrial problems. It can be used either for Family Worship 
or private devotion. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE 
By the Rt. Hon. ROWLAND E, PROTHERO (Lorp 


ErnteE). Enlarged, Fourth Edition (Fifteenth Impres- 
sion), 6s. net. Pocket Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Those who take up this volume will find in it a rich store of 
pleasure. It abounds in pure and lofty thought.’—Daily Telegraph. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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FISHING 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 


By WILLIAM RADCLIFFE. Sometime of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Second revised Edition containing 
a new Bibliography and many illustrations, some of 
which are new. 21s. net. 


‘ The best and most interesting 
work on ‘Fishing from the 
Earliest Times’ that has ever 
been published.’—Mr. Marston 
in The Fishing Gazette. 


‘ There have been a vast number 
of books on fishing before, but 
there has never been one like 
this, either in its scope or 
achievement. It makes good 
‘reading withal, for the writer 
brings to the saucing of this 
dish of learning and inquiry a 
whimsical humour which gives savour to all.’—Mr. Horace 
Hurcuinson in The Westminster Gazette. 


BY WILLIAM ROBINSON 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 


And Home Grounds of Hardy Trees and Flowers 
only. Illustrated with many engravings on wood. 
13th Edition, thoroughly Revised and Reset. 24s. net. 
‘The success the work has met with is richly deserved, for no 


better book on the subject of gardening and garden design has 
ever been put before the public ’"—The Field. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Illustrations, Descriptions, and Culture of the Garden 
Vegetables of Cold and Temperate Climates. By 
MM. VILMORIN-ANDRIEUX. English Edition by 
WILLIAM ROBINSON. Third Edition with an Adden- 
dum by W. P. Thomson. With Illustrations. 30s. net. 
* Altogether the work is one that no vegetable grower should be 
without, and more especially those who grow for market. It is 


the most complete and comprehensive guide to vegetable cultivation 
that we have in the English language.’—The Land Agents’ Record. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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An Illustrated Edition worthy of a wonderful book 


BEAU GESTE 
By Percival Christopher Wren 


Tilustrated by Helen McKie 


With 4 full-page Coloured Plates. 
16 Full-page Black-and-White Plates. 
Headpiece to each of the 9 Chapters. 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Decorative End-papers in 2 Colours. 
600 pages reset in Garamond Pica. 
Bound in Art Canvas. Size 8 x 54. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A crowning tribute to an ever-growing record—all admirers 
of ‘Beau Geste’ will welcome this Illustrated Edition. 


-§ Also Edition-de-Luxe, limited to 600 copies for sale in England, 


numbered and signed by the Author. 21s. net. 
§ Also Cheap Edition, without illustrations, etc. 35. 6d. ner. 


Other Foreign Legion Stories by P. C. Wren. 


BEAU SABREUR. Tenth Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘By reason of its vitality, its excitement, its humour, and its 
thrills, it is as good as ‘ Beau Geste.’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE WAGES OF VIRTUE. 3s. 6d. and 2s. net. 
‘A really notable novel—exceptionally good.’—Manchester Gdn. 
STEPSONS OF FRANCE, 3s. 6d. and 2s, net. 


‘The stories are extraordinarily thrilling—sometimes un- 
comfortably thrilling.’—Bystander. 


Indian Stories by P. C. Wren.—7s. 6d. net each. 


SMOKE and the SWORD. DEW AND MILDEW. 
FATHER GREGORY. DRIFTWOOD SPARS. 


THE YOUNG STAGERS, = Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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New Fiction 


THE CASE-BOOK OF 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 7s. 6d. net, 


“In these last twelve adventures there are no signs of flagging 
vigour or failing in ingenuity. Sir Arthur has us at his mercy 
whenever he calls his genie into action.’—Dasly Telegraph. 
‘ These last tales are as good as ever.’—The Daily Chronicle. 


THE WINDS OF MARCH 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 7s. 6d. net, 


‘ There is love and hate in this finely conceived novel. There is 
adventure, high endeavour woven in with wonderful descriptions 
of baffling mists, of forsaken villages. Saga-like in its strength 
is this latest work of Mr. Sutcliffe’s.’—G/asgow Herald. 


WHISPERING LODGE 


By SINCLAIR MURRAY. Author of ‘ John Frensham, 
K.C.,’ ‘ Sands of Fortune,’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this book the author strikes a line different from his former 
works, It is frankly a thriller,’ with mysterious villains, plot 
and counter-plot, adventure and hairbreadth escapes. It is also 
a novel of the English countryside, redolent of the woods and 
fields of Kent. 


MURDER IN MONK’S WOOD 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hutchinson, so well known in many branches of literature, 
has of late years turned his attention to the ever-popular detective 
story. Readers of ‘ The Greenwell’s Glory Case’ and ‘ A Prideful 
Woman’ will welcome this new story, which develops a very 
ingenious plot and introduces some interesting characters and 
a. Who killed Colonel Lampeter, and why? Read and 
find out. 


THE SACRED CROCODILE 


And Other Stories. 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


The name of Shelland Bradley on a book about India is a guarantee 
of good quality and highly pleasurable reading. In this book he 
gives a series of stories showing various phases of Indian life, both 
of human beings and of lesser animals. There is merriment and 
pathos, tragedy and comedy, excitement and sound information. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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New Fiction 


‘BUT YESTERDAY—’ 
By MAUD DIVER. Author of ‘Lonely Furtow,’ 
‘Unconquered,’ ‘ Siege Perilous,’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘The most original and, I think, the best novel that this well- 
known writer has given us. Mrs. Diver develops her novel 
theme with marked power and insight.’—Trw¢d. 

‘An arresting and powerful book full of unexpected happenings. 
Among the most interesting work she has done.’—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CASTLE FENHAM CASE 
By CHARLES ROSS, C.B., D.S.O, 
Author of ‘ When the Devil was Sick,’ etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


In this story General Ross gives us another ‘ thriller.” Kidnappings, 
rescues, impersonations, bogus detectives, hypnotists, a trial for 
murder, a charming heroine, and a doughty hero all help to make 


the tale go with a swing and hold the reader’s attention to the last. 


Plenty of excitement and a good ending are what is wanted—and 


we get them. 
SHORN! 
By ROBERT GRANT. Author of  Vanneck.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


A rattling, amusing story of treasure hunters in South America 
who, among other things, find tramcars and a lady toreador. 
Love, of course, goes with them, and Finance, the purse-proud 
uncle of Cupid. 


THEY WHO PADDLE 
By ROSALIND WEBSTER. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the day of youth triumphant. The author of this novel, 
still in her teens, has written a striking study of modern youth, 
and has shown how shrewd and witty youth can sometimes be, 
and how close its power of observation. 


HANGING JOHNNY 
By MYRTLE JOHNSTON. 7s. 6d. net. 


The theme is a grim one, but full of that powerful reality which 
fascinates and compels. The scene is laid in Ireland, and the 
author makes a very clever study of Irish life and temperament. 
This is no book for those who want lightness and mirth, but all 
readers will admit that it ‘ grips.’ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Volumes by that most entertaining wordmonger 


ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. 


‘ Professor Weekley has a singularly happy knack of com. 
bining entertainment with sound scholatship.’—Speciator, 


MORE WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
This volume is the promised sequel to ‘Words Ancient and 
Modern.’ Like its predecessor, it consists of ‘short stories’ 
illustrating curious phenomena of word-life, but it has a special 
character, in that it deals exclusively with compounds. 5s. net, 


WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


‘ Professor Weekley is a lively and amusing writer, with an immense 
magazine of information.’—Daily News. 2nd Impression. 5s. net, 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 
‘MODERN ENGLISH 

‘One knows from experience that Mr. Weekley would contrive to 
avoid unnecessary dullness even if he were compiling a railway 
guide ; but he would also get the trains right.’—J. C. Squire in 
The Observer. £2 2s. net, 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL 

DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH 
This contains all the words of the Etymological Dictionary, but | 
omits the quotations, etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS 

‘A book of extraordinary interest; everyone interested in words 
should immediately obtain a copy. . . . Mr. Weekley’s admirable 
book.’—Spectator. Seventh Impression. 6s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES 
‘Mr. Weekley inspires confidence by his scholarly method of 
handling a subject.’—Spectator. Third Revised Edition. 6s. net. 


SURNAMES 

‘ Mr. Weekley has so artfully sprinkled his pages with odd and 
impossible names that we simply cannot help reading him, and 
before long we fall under the fascination of this new collector's 
mania.’—The Times. Third Edition. 6s. net. 


- INDIAN ARCHITECTURE : 
ITS PSYCHOLOGY, STRUCTURE, AND HISTORY FROM THE 
FIRST MUHAMMADAN INVASION TO THE PRESENT DAY 
With numerous Illustrations. £2 2s. net. 


‘ We recommend Mr. Havell’s sane, thorough, and beautiful work 
to the attention of all interested in Indian Architecture.’—Ovs/ook. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Chairman of the National Institute for th 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, os 


0) Captain Sir BEACHCROFT TOWSE, VG. Kcvo., C.B.E. 
sends the following personal Christmas Message to all 


| Sacen x 
uy din owdadye . byte 

Area, Sind Will 


_ 
a 


Address: Capt. Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., K C.B.E., 
228, Great Portland Street, ‘London, W 


THE 
INK 


REQUIRES NO HEAT. WARRANTED INDELIBLE. 


NICKEL LINEN STRETCHER WITH EACH LARGE SIZE. 


OF ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS AND _ STORES. 
7 & 9 ST. BRIDE STREET, 


COOPER, DENNISON & WALKDEN, Ltd. LONDON, E.C. 4. 


COUPON 
FOR ACROSTICS COMPETITION 


DECEMBER 1927 
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By L. Allen Harker | 

MISS ESPERANCE AND MR. WYCHERLY 

Daily Telegraph. —‘Full of tenderness, humanity, and ine: is § 

pure gold.’ Illustrated Ed., 7s. 6d. net. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net, 
MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS 

Morning Post.—‘ There are very few writers who have as much 

to offer us in the way of distinctive charm.’ 2s. net. 
MONTAGU WYCHERLY 

The Wycherlys have captured thousands of hearts, This ; is § 

the story of Montagu grown up. 2s. net. 
THE BRIDGE ACROSS 

Evening News.—‘ Her touch and sympathy were never more 

charmingly displayed.’ 7s. 6d. net and 2s. net, 
THE REALLY ROMANTIC AGE 

Graphic.—‘ Little Joe makes an attractive figure, and brings 

out the author once more at her best.’ 7s. 6d. net. 
CHILDREN OF THE DEAR COTSWOLDS 

Gentlewoman.—‘ Delightful character sketches. Thereare plenty 


of children laughing through these stories.’ 7s. 6d. net. 
HILDA WARE 
Gentlewoman.—‘ A most admirable story.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BROKEN BOW 

Will be enjoyed byalltheauthor’sfriends. 7s. 6d. net. & 2s. net. 
A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY 

Lady’s Pictorial.—‘ One of the most delightful books about chil- 

dren that I have ever come across. 7s. 6d. net and 2s. net. 
JAN AND HER J OB 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ Of the fun and charm of small children no- 

body can tell a better tale.’ 7s. 6d. net and 2s. net. 
THE FFOLLIOTS OF REDMARLEY 

The Tatler—‘ The young people are perfectly fascinating and 

so real, you can’t help loving them.’ 2s. net. 
MASTER AND MAID 

A pretty and natural story, full of amusing incidents, and 

written with Mrs. Harker’s usual charmand freshness. 2s. net. 
ALLEGRA 

Glasgow Herald.—‘ A fine work of art which should substantially 

increase the author’s circle of admirers.’ 7s. 6d. net & 2s. net. 
THE VAGARIES OF TOD AND PETER 

Daily Express.—‘ A collection of tender, albeit shrewdly humor- 

ous, studies of the wit and pathos of childhood.’ 7s. 6d. net. 
CONCERNING PAUL AND FIAMMETTA 

A charming book about children for grown-ups. 2s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY - Albemarle Street - LONDON, W. 1 
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PLAYER’S 
WHITE LABEL 


NAVY ‘MEZTURE 


The price compels comparison— 
the tobacco justifies your choice. 


11d. 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &e. 


\Goddard's 


-you a 
bad 
traveller? 


Don’t fear a jou 
on account of ake 
ness. Enjoy every 
hour or every day 
of it, 


Plate Powder 


everywhere 62 


J. Goddard & Sons, Station, Street, Leicester 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


will make you immune 


DELIGIOUS FRENCH COFFEE | ord 


During the last 25 years 


' = We fore each sea or lengthy 

train and now 
Obtainable from the 


all Chemists. 
MOTHERSILL 
W IT REMEDY CO., LTD., 
New 
8 LU 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
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Novels by Maud Diver | 


‘BUT YESTERDAY—’ 7s. Gd. net. 
Daily Chronicle—‘ An arresting and powerful book. A strong story 
full of unexpected happenings.’ 

SIEGE PERILOUS 7s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ A thoroughly enjoyable and to-be-recommended 
book.’ Punch.— A very readable collection.’ 

LONELY FURROW 7s. 6d. net, 3s. 6d. net and 2s. net. 
Field.—‘ Will be welcomed by all the admirers of “‘ Captain Desmond,” 
for it is a better book, with a finer motive.’ 

UNCONQUERED 5s. net, 3s. 6d. net and 2s. net. 
Daily Graphic.—‘ Mrs. Diver’s character drawing is most artistic. 
““ Unconquered ” would place her in the front rank of our novelists, 
if she were not already there.’ 

STRANGE ROADS 5s. net, 3s. 6d. net and 2s, net. 


Daily Graphic.—* There is much penetrating satire in the story .. . 
that sets in strong relief those qualities of our race which have 
given us the victory.’ 

THE STRONG HOURS 5s. net, 3s. 6d. net and 2s. net. 


New York World.—‘ A book that is at once a splendid manifestation 
of her mind and power, and a fresh demonstration of the strength 
of the English language when well employed.’ 


THE HERO OF HERAT 5s. net. 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD 5s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY -: Albemarle Street - LONDON, W. 1 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 


to the Poor ? 


will enable the Church Army 
behsies £10 to arrange for you a happy, 


helpful Christmas Dinner Party for 150 old 

people or poor children. 

YOUR will give 60 poor children or 
£5 old folks an equally happy 

dinner party. 

YOUR will provide some needy and 
10/ - deserving family with a big 

parcel of food for a Christmas Dinner in their 

own home. 

/ Please d ift NOW to Prebendary 
URGENT! CARLILE. CH. DD. Hon. Chief Secretary, 55 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 

Cheques, etc., crossed “ Barclays, alc Church Army.” 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


(4 


THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY 


will contain, among other contributions, a further instalment of 

THE ‘LIVELY PEGGY,’ by Srantey J. WEYMAN. 

In REPUTATIONS : Ten Years After, Capt. B. H. Lippert Harr 
writes of ‘ Pétain:_ Military Economist.’ 

SOME THACKERAY ORIGINALS, by P. R. KrisHnaswaml, 
M.A., Lecturer in English, Government College, Kumbakonam, 
deals this month with ‘ James Binnie.’ 

The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisuer, Warden of New College, Oxford, 
writes on THE POLITICAL NOVEL. 

WHEN WE TWO PARTED: A Byron Mystery Resolved, by 
Joun Gore, proves from an unpublished letter of Byr »» the real 
dedication of these misconstrued lines, clearing the poet of their 
supposed innuendo. 

The opening of a series of REMINISCENCES OF A HARROW 
MASTER, by C. H. P. Mayo, which give not only many vignettes 
of teaching and taught, of the place and its growth, but throw a 
critical light on the ebb and flow of educational changes in a 
great public school during the last forty years. 
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The new bonuses declared by the 
“Old Equitable” are so large 
that if they are continued in the 
future at the same rate—as seems 
probable—an assurance of £1000 
effected by a person aged 30, at 
an annual premium of £27, will 
be increased to £2087 if death 
occur at 65, or to £3100 if death 
occur at age 80. The total pre- 
miums paid would be only £945 
and £1350 respectively. 
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(Founded 1762) 
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Ask your Outfitter or 
Stores to show you the 
newest Patterns. 


SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS«SOFT COLLARS 


STRONG evidence of the value 
found in “LUVISCA” SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS 
is their popularity with men of affairs. 
Their obvious smartness and tasteful- 
ness are appreciated the more because 
of their careful cut and finish and 
hard wearing and washing qualities. 


Look for the registered 
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If any difficulty in obtaining, write ine : 
COURTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 7 
107M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C. 1, for name of your 
nearest retailer and descriptive 
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every year provides a reasoned appreciation and criticism of move- 
ment in Literature, Art, Religion, Science, and Politics, as well as 
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in countries abroad. 

ESTABLISHED in 1809, when the power of Napoleon was at its 
height, the QUARTERLY has seen the map of Europe changed 
and changed again, and has witnessed extraordinary progress in 
all departments of social, national, and international life. 

IT has been the purpose of this Review, through the minds and 
pens of writers with authority, to appreciate the values of that 
progress. The names of its contributors may be taken as an index 
to the history of the times in Literature, Science and Art, to Politics 
and Social endeavour through its infinite channels, as well as to 
very much else. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 31s. 4d. 
Single copies 7s. 6d. plus 4d. postage. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S THIN PAPER EDITIONS 


THE WORKS OF STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


THIN PaPER EDITION, in Twenty-three Volumes. 
Introduction in Vol. One by the Author. 


Leather, 5s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
THE NEW RECTOR. 

STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
THE MAN IN BLACK. 
UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

MY LADY ROTHA. 


Cloth Case to contain the 23 vols., 5s. net. 


Arranged Chronologically. 
Pocket size. Cloth 3s. 6d. net; 


SOPHIA. 

COUNT HANNIBAL. 

IN KING’S BYWAYS. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 

THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 
STARVECROW FARM. 
CHIPPINGE. 


MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF} LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 4 


FRANCE. THE WILD GEESE. 
7 THE RED COCKADE. THE GREAT HOUSE. 
: SHREWSBURY. OVINGTON’S BANK. 


THE CASTLE INN. QUEEN’S FOLLY. 


THE WORKS OF H. SETON MERRIMAN 


THIN Paper EpiTION, in Fourteen Volumes. Biographical Note in Vol. One. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Leather, 5s. net. Cloth Case to contain the 14 vols., 5s. net. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. RODEN’S CORNER. 

THE SOWERS. THE ISLE OF UNREST. 
FROM ONE GENERATION. THE VELVET GLOVE. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. THE VULTURES. 

THE GREY LADY. BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 
FLOTSAM. TOMASO’S FORTUNE. 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. THE LAST HOPE. 


THE WORKS OF A. C. BENSON 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net each. 
THE SILENT ISLE. 


ALONG THE ROAD. 
FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


First 6 Volumes on THIN PAPER. 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. 
THE UPTON LETTERS. 


THE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING 


InpIA PapPER EDITION, in Eight Volumes. With Portrait to each. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net each. Cloth Case to contain the 8 vols., 5s. net. 


THE WORKS OF ELIZABETH B. BROWNING 


With Portrait to each. Cloth,‘ 


Inp1A PAPER EpITIoN in Three Volumes. 
3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net each. 
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Mr. MurRRAY’S THIN PAPER EDITIONS 


THE WORKS OF A. CONAN DOYLE 


First Eighteen Volumes in the THIN Paper EDITION. Pocket size. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; Leather, 5s. net. 


HIS LAST BOW. | EXPLOITS OF BRIG. GERARD. 
THE WHITE COMPANY. THE VALLEY OF FEAR. 
ce ADVENTURES OF GERARD. 
SIGN OF FOUR. TRAGEDY OF THE ‘ KOROSKO.’ 
THE REFUGEES. HOUND OF THE 

SIR NIGEL. BASKERVILLES. 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
TALES OF THE RING AND CAMP. 

TALES OF PIRATES AND BLUE WATER. 
TALES OF ADVENTURE AND MEDICAL LIFE. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE BORROW 


DEFINITIVE EDITION ON THIN PAPER, in Six Volumes. Pocket size. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net. Cloth Case to contain the six Vols., 5s. net. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. ROMANY RYE. 
THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. WILD WALES. 
LAVENGRO. | ROMANO LAVO-LIL. 


THE WORKS OF MRS. GASKELL 


KNUTSFORD EDITION ON THIN PaPER. In 8 Vols. Introduction in each 
by Sir A. W. Warp. Pocket size. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net each. 
Cloth case to contain the eight volumes, 5s. net. 


MARY BARTON, Etc. | MY LADY LUDLOW, Etc. 
CRANFORD, Etc. SYLVIA’S LOVERS, Etc. 

- COUSIN PHILLIS: A DARK 
| “NIGHT’S WORK, Etc. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. ' WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


THE WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


HAWoRTH EDITION ON THIN PAPER, in Seven Volumes. With Introductions 
by Mrs. HuMpHRY WarD. Pocket size. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 5s. net. 
Cloth Case to contain the seven volumes, 5s. net. 


JANE EYRE. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL 

SHIRLEY. HALL. 

VILLETTE. THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE 

THE PROFESSOR: POEMS. BRONTE. By Mrs. GasKELL. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS; Introduction and Notes by 
AGNES GREY. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
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The Life and Works of 


Charlotte Bronté 


and her Sisters 
Emily & Anne Bronté 


HAWORTH EDITION. 


In seven volumes, with Introductions by Mrs. HumpHry Warp, 
and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,’ by CLEMENT K. Illustrated with Portraits and 
Views of places described in the books. A facsimile of the title-page 
of the first edition is included in each volume. 7s. 6d. net each. 


HAWORTH EDITION ON THIN PAPER. 


In seven volumes, with Introductions by Mrs. Humpury Warp, 
and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,’ by CLEMENT K. SHorTER. Pocket size. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; 
Leather, 5s. net each. Cloth case to contain the set, 5s. net. 


JANE EYRE. By CuHar.orre Bronté. 
SHIRLEY. By Cuartorre Bronté. 
VILLETTE. By Cuartorre BRonté. 


THE PROFESSOR. By Cuartorre Bronté, and POEMS, 
by CHartottTe, Emity, and ANNE Bronté, and the Rev. 
PATRICK 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emity Bronréi. AGNES 
GREY. By ANNE Bronté. 


THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Bronvé. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GasKELt. 
With an Introduction and Notes by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


POEMS : Selections from the Poetry of Charlotte, Emily, Anne, 
and Branwell Bronté. Including some Poems hitherto unprinted. 
Edited by A. C. BENnson, with Portraits and 2 Facsimile MSS. 
3s. 6d. net. 
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The 
Works of Mrs. Gaskell 


“ Mrs. Gaskell has done what neither I nor other female writers in 
France can accomplish—she has written novels which excite the 
deepest interest in men of the world, and yet which every girl will be 
better for reading.” —-GEORGES SAND. 


KNUTSFORD EDITION 


In eight volumes, each containing an Introduction, a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and other Illustrations, and Facsimile MS. Several 
hitherto unprinted Contributions to Periodicals, two New Poems, and 
some unpublished fragments of stories are included. 7s. 6d. net each. 


KNUTSFORD EDITION ON THIN PAPER 


In eight volumes, as above, but without illustrations. Pocket size, 
Cloth 3s. 6d. net. Leather 5s. net each. 

MARY BARTON, and other Tales 

CRANFORD, and other Tales 

RUTH, and other Tales 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

WIVES AND DAUGHTERS 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS, etc. 

COUSIN PHILLIS. A DARK NIGHT’S WORK, etc. 

MY LADY LUDLOW, and other Tales 


POPULAR EDITION 


In seven volumes. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 


WIVES & DAUGHTERS CRANFORD 
(out of print). MARY BARTON 

NORTH AND SOUTH RUTH 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS — LIZZIE LEIGH 


POCKET EDITION 


The following four titles only are in print. 1s. 6d. net each. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS A DARK NIGHT’S WORK 
MARY BARTON MY LADY LUDLOW 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Haworth Edition. Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. Thin Paper 
Edition, Pocket size, Cloth 3s. 6d. net. Leather 5s. net. 
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The 


Works of Lord Byron 


A New Text, collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, 
with many hitherto Unpublished Additions, Bibliographies, full 
Indices, Portraits and Illustrations. 13 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 
POETRY. 7 volumes. Edited by ERNEST H. COLERIDGE. 
. LETTERS. 6 volumes. Edited by the Right Hon. ROWLAND 

E. PROTHERO (Lord Ernle). 


POETICAL WORKS, The only Complete and Copyright Text 
in One tolume. Edited with an Introduction by ERNEST 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE. With Portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 
POETICAL WORKS, Popular Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
LIFE, LETTERS AND JOURNALS. by THOMAS 

MOORE. With Portraits. I5s. net. 


DON JUAN. Complete in One volume. With the new 
additional Stanzas, published for the first time in 1904. With 


4 Photogravures. 7s. 6d. net. 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 

By RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 12s. net. 
TALES AND POEMS. 2s. 6d. net. 


LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS 


Selections from His Letters and Journals. [Edited by V. H. 
Collins. While giving specimens of Byron’sartas a letter-writer, 
the book is so designed as to provide a running commentary on 
his life and character. With Photogravure Portrait. 12s. net. 


LORD BYRON’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Chiefly with Lady Melbourne, Mr. Hobhouse, The Hon. Douglas 
Kinnaird and P. B. Shelley. Edited by JOHN MURRAY, 
C.V.O. With Portraits. 2 vols. 2nd Impression. 25s. net. 


BYRON IN ENGLAND: His Fame and After-Fame. By 
SAMUEL C. CHEW. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 


BYRON AND GREECE. 
By HAROLD SPENDER. With Photogravure Portrait and 
other Illustrations. 15s. net. 
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The Brownings 


ROBERT BROWNING 


POETICAL WORKS, [Edited and Annotated by the Rr. Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and SIR FREDERICK G. KENYON, 
K.C.B. 2 volumes, witha Portrait in each. 10s. 6d. net each 
volume. Printed on India Paper, 2 volumes. 24s. net. One 
volume. net. : 


THIN PAPER EDITION. In§8 volumes (pocket size), printed 
upon India Paper, with a Portrait in each volume. Bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net each, or in leather, 5s. net each. Cloth case 
to contain the set, 5s. net. 


UNIFORM EDITION. Containing Portraits and Illustrations. 
17 volumes. 6s.neteach. (Vols. VII, VIII and XVII are out 


of print.) 
SELECTIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. Pocket edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


POETICAL WORKS, volume. With Portrait. 6s. net. 
UNIFORM EDITION. In 6 volumes. With 5 Portraits of 


Mrs. Browning, and other Illustrations. 6s. net each. 


THIN PAPER EDITION. In 3 volumes (pocket size). Printed 


on India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each volume. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net each. 


SELECTIONS. Arranged by RoBert Browninc. Pocket size. 


2s. net. 


THE BROWNING LOVE LETTERS 


The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. The correspondence which passed between these 
two poetsis here printed in its entirety and exactly as it appears 
in the original letters, without alteration, except in respect of 
obvious slips of the pen. Even the punctuation, with its 
characteristic dots and dashes, has for the most part been 
preserved. With Portraitsand Facsimile Letters. 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume is uniform with the Two-Volume 
Edition of Robert Browning’s Poetry. 
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The Works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray 


CENTENARY BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


Str Henry Lucy :—‘ If you seek Thackeray’s best monument 
you will find it in this splendid edition of his works.’ 

In 26 volumes. Edited by Lapy Ritcuiz. With Biographical 
Prefaces, many New Letters and Illustrations, together with 
some hitherto unpublished Writings. With numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text, about 500 separate Plates by the AUTHOR 
and many distinguished Artists, and 26 Portraits of Thackeray. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each volume; £13 13s. net the set. 


VANITY FAIR. 2 Vols. THE NEWCOMES. 2 Vols. 
PENDENNIS. 2 Vols. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, etc. 


Hoggawn BL PAPERS, et ete. BALLADS; ROSE AND THE RING 
_ HOGGARTY DIAMOND, e THE VIRGINIANS. 2 Vols. 
a LYNDON ; THE FATAL PHILIP. 2 Vols. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNCH: | 
Vol.I.: NOVELS BY EMINENT 
‘. PARIS SKETCH BOOK, etc. 


HAND 
) IRISH SKETCH 
Vol. I. : BOOK OF SNOBS, etc. CATHERINE, etc. 


ENGLISH HUMOURISTS ; FOUR THE KNIGHTS OF BORSELLEN, etc: 
GEORGES MISCELLANIES 


BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


Punch :— A volume clearly printed, handsomely gowned.’ 

In 13 volumes. With additional material and Letters, Sketches 
and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. 
Numerous Portraits and Illustrations, and a Memoir in each 
volume by Lapy Large Crown 8vo. 10s.6d. net each. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


In 24 volumes. Illustrated by the AUTHOR and others. 
Small Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. (Vols. 5, 7, 8, 9 and 24 
are out of print.) 


POCKET EDITION. 
In 27 volumes. Small F’cap. 8vo. Is. 6d#net each volume. 
(Vols. 5 and 20 ave out of print.) pa 

LETTERS OF ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


With Forty-two Additional Letters from her Father, William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Selected and Edited by HESTER 
RITCHIE. With Illustrations. Second Impression. 15s. net. 


‘ They show the gr hari from an entirely fresh point of view. ... A de- 
lightful book—a tré@sury of remembrance, full of joyous things.’—M orning Post. 
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The Works of 
George Borrow 


DEFINITIVE EDITION. 


In 6 Volumes. With Photogravure and other Illustrations by 
A. WALLIS MILLS, PERCY WaADHAM, F. C. Kitton, and A. S. 
Hartrick. Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 


DEFINITIVE EDITION ON THIN PAPER. 


In 6 Vols., without illustrations. F’cap 8vo. Cloth 3s. 6d. net; 
leather 5s. net each. Cloth case to contain the 6 vols., 5s. net. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN ; 
OR THE JOURNEYS, ADVENTURES AND IMPRISONMENTS 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN AN ATTEMPT TO CIRCULATE 
THE SCRIPTURES IN THE PENINSULA. With the notes and 


Glossary of ULIcK BuRKE. 


THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN: 
THEIR MANNERS, CUSTOMS, RELIGION, AND LANGUAGE, 


LAVENGRO : 
THE SCHOLAR, THE GYPSY, THE PRIEST. Containing the 
unaltered Text of the original issue ; some Suppressed Episodes printed 
only in the Editions issued by Mr. Murray; MS. Variorum, Vocabulary, 


and Notes by Professor W. I. Knapp, 


ROMANY RYE, 
A SEQUEL TO ‘LAVENGRO.’ Collated and Revised in the same 
manner as ‘ Lavengro ’ by Professor W. I. Knapp, 


WILD WALES : 
ITS PEOPLE, LANGUAGE, AND SCENERY. 


ROMANO LAVO LIL: 
THE WORD BOOK OF THE ROMANY OR ENGLISH GYPSY 


LANGUAGE. With Specimens of Gypsy Poetry, and an account of 
certain Gypsyries or Places inhabited by them, and of various things 


relating to Gypsy Life in England. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. 
By HERBERT JENKINS. Compiled from Unpublished Official 
Documents, his Works, Correspondence, etc. Eight half-tone 
Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘ For the first time full justice is done to the composite character of this 
eccentric genius. No pains have been spared by drawing upon every 
source of information to reveal the actual man. . . It has been well done, 


and it was worth doing.’—Evening Standard, 
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LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C® 


SECURITY £12,304,492. 


Fcctdent. Five. Marine. 


Domestic Servants. Third Party. 
BURGLARY. 
Consequential Loss. Fidelity Guarantee. 
MOTOR CARS. 


Chief Administration : 


7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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